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Articte L—SCIENCE AND THE SPIRITUAL.* 


THE mystery of human life has been the great problem of 
all ages. What does life mean? What are we in this world 
for? Is life worth living? These are questions as vital and 
imperative to us to-day as they must have been to the first 
thinkers of our race. The mystery has been faced in many 
moods and as variously answered. Each answer reflects the 
experience of its day. To an element sated, bored, emptied of 
all faith, enthusiasm, and hope, the answer is agnosticism ; toan 
element steeped in poverty and despair, it is atheism; to the 
weak and pleasure-loving, it is sensualism. ‘ What profit hath 
aman of all his labor wherein he laboreth under the sun?” is 
the question of the Jew of the second century before Christ 
and of the Gentile of the nineteenth century after. The very 
spirit of the question anticipates the reply of both, “All is 
vanity.” Of all answers the Christian philosophy is alone sat- 
isfying. But the present age is preéminently scientific. The 
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earnest enquiring mind of to-day, while not averse to the Chris. 
tian solution, indeed while even impressed by it, as we are 
assured, “with a spirit of large and noble expectation,” still 
stands and asks, “* What has science to tell us ?” 

For it is a mistake to suppose, as many do, that science deals 
only with material interests and has no higher message for the 
soul. That it has “no whence, nor whither, nor why.” “A 
system which simply supplies man with a certain kind of 
knowledge but solves no problem that weighs on his heart, 
answers no question that he much cares to ask, and throws not 
one glimmer of additional light on his origin, his nature or his ° 
destiny.” Such a belief is widely prevalent, even in this scien- 
tific age. How little foundation there is for it I hope to be 
able to show in what follows. 

Why, then, let us ask at once, is “ science” such a word to 
conjure with? What is it that we mean by Science ? 

Webster defines science as “ascertained truth.” This, it 
seems to me, answers better for knowledge in general than for 
that kind of knowledge which we call scientific. We are, I 
think, all of us disposed to admit a very wide difference be 
tween scientific and unscientific knowledge. All knowledge is 
ascertained truth, and none of us would claim for ail of our own 
knowledge, still less for the whole sum of verifiable knowledge 
possessed by man, that it is all strictly scientific.” Knowledge 
consisting of apparently unrelated facts, isolated and without 
visible connection or mutual relation, would hardly be classed 
as scientific, and yet we could justly call such knowledge “ ascer- 
tained truth.” 

Something more is evidently needed in our definition. Let 
us see, then, how scientific investigators themselves define 
science. 

Prof. Newcomb, who can claim with justice a high place 
among such investigators, tells us that “ science concerns itself 
only with phenomena and the relations which connect them, 
and does not take account of any question which does not im 
some way admit of being brought to the test of observation.” 

Here we advance a little. We learn what science is and 
what it is not. It appears that we deal in science not only with 
phenomena, but with related phenomena. Knowledge of phe 
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nomena or facts alone, unrelated and without connection, is 
ruled out by the definition, and we have the distinction be- 
tween scientific and unscientific knowledge clearly made. In 
science we deal with facts and their relations. 

But this definition also tells us what science is not. Knowl- 
edge, we are told, which does not admit of being brought to 
the test of observation, has no place in science. Science does 
not take account of such. 

Now it seems to me that this would be an excellent defini- 
tion of what we call “ experimental science,” both as to what 
it is and what it is not. If, therefore, it is put forward as a 
definition of science in general, it involves the position that all 
science is experimental. I do not know whether Prof. New- 
comb thus puts it forward or takes this position. But it seems 
to me very clear that all science is not experimental at bottom, 
and that quite a large portion of that related knowledge which 
we properly call “science,” depends for its verification and 
acceptance, not upon experimental test, which is often in the 
nature of things impossible, but upon the dictates of reason. 

However, as my deliverance upon the subject may not ap- 
pear as conclusive as Prof. Newcomb’s, let us turn to another 
certainly not less well known and trusted exponent of science. 

Prof. Huxley thus defines science : “To my mind,” he says, 
“whatever doctrine professes to be the result of the applica- 
tion of the accepted rules of inductive and deductive logic to 
its subject matter, and accepts, within the limits which it sets 
to itself, the supremacy of reason, is science.” 

Prof. Huxley here agrees with Prof. Newcomb that science 
deals with related knowledge, because only to such knowledge 
can we apply induction and deduction ; but observe, that the 
test he requires is not experimental verification, but the “su- 
premacy of reason.” Indeed, Prof. Huxley goes still farther 
and explicitly asserts that even the reality of the subject-matter 
itself is a matter of indifference. ‘Whether the subject- 
matter,” he goes on to say, “consists of realities or unrealities, 
truths or falsehoods, is quite another question. I conceive that 
ordinary geometry is science, by reason of its methods, and I 
also believe that its axioms, definitions, and conclusions are all 
true.” For Prof. Huxley, then, the geometry of four dimen- 
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sions is “science,” though the test of experimental verification 
is inconceivable. Astrology is thus, according to Prof. Huxley, 
“ science,” though he does not believe its conclusions. Neither 
does he believe in Ptolemaic astronomy, or in catastrophic ge. 
ology, and yet these rightly claim the name of science. “If 
nothing is to be called science but that which is exactly true 
from beginning to end, I am afraid there is very little science 
in the world outside mathematics.” “To reason logically from 
principles established by just inductive methods ”—this, accord- 
ing to Prof. Huxley, is scientific reasoning, and this method is 
scientific, even though the subject-matter be unreal. Still, [ 
presume that the reality of the subject-matter is of importance, 
and that the validity of scientific knowledge depends both upon 
its method and upon its sub-stratum of subject-matter with 
which that method deals. 

This, then, is a pretty broad definition. To reason logically 
from principles established by just inductive methods upon 
real subject-matter, ought to give us the best knowledge we can 
obtain upon any subject of human interest, and hence it would 
seem that those who would limit the value of science, or the 
application of scientific methods, to those things of purely 
material interest, and assert that it has no application to the 
higher life of man, must have a much more narrow conception 
of what science is than its best accredited exponents. 

We reach, then, it seems to me, the definition of Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton after all, that “ Science is . . . . a complement of 
cognitions, having in point of form the character of logical per- 
fection, and in point of matter the character of real truth” 
Here the character of the method is recognized as logical, deal- 
ing therefore with relations, and acknowledging in its character 
of perfection the supremacy of reason, nct the test of experi: 
mental verification ; and at the same time the reality of the 
subject-matter is included. Without the latter we may have 
science in form, but only with it have we science in fact. 

May we not, then, put the whole matter tersely in the single 
short assertion that “Science is generalized Truth” ? Thus, 
science does not include all ascertained truth, because much 
that we know is to us often unrelated, and therefore not capable 
of being generalized, or it may not be arrived at by the sound 
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application of inductive or deductive logic, which alone can 
furnish true generalization. Such knowledge is wnscientific. 
We also exclude conclusions arrived at by such sound applica- 
tion, which are therefore scientific as to method, but whose 
subject-matter is unreal, for such conclusions do not constitute 
truth. 

Let us now consider this definition a little more deeply. It 
includes in its short compass two very weighty words,—gener- 
alization and truth; the one subjective, the uther objective. 
Man and nature,—the internal and intellectual, the external or 
phenomenal—these combine to form science. The one consists 
in logical principles and methods acknowledging the supremacy 
of man’s reason—the other assumes the reality of the subject- 
matter. We assume, then, in our definition, or in any other 
definition I ever saw, for that matter, that mind on the one 
side and all external reality on the other, are in some myste- 
rious way related, so that the logical deductions of the one 
accurately correspond to the facts of the other; and we assume, 
moreover, that these facts are themselves related to one another 
in some mysterious way, such that these relations correspond 
to the logical processes in our own minds, and thus truth itself 
becomes “the reality of the universe intellectually appre- 
hended.” 

Science, then, requires and assumes related phenomena; and 
it also requires and assumes mind so adjusted to these phenom 
ena that the relations of the one correspond to the workings of 
the other. The workings of the mind we call the “ideal.” 
The phenomena and their relations we call the “real.” We 
assume, then, in science, and we have to assume, a correspond- 
ence between the real and the ideal. 

Take Geometry, for instance. Geometry deals with ideals. 
To these ideals we attribute an exactness which our knowledge 
of phenomena cannot claim. A “ point” is an abstraction, an 
ideal. A geometric “straight line’ —whether such a thing 
really exists we cannot say. No test that we can apply could 
demonstrate absolute straightness. None the less we have in 
nature things which approach more or less nearly to the con- 
ception of a point, and we pass to the ideal at once and work 
with that. We find in nature examples of lines nearly straight, 
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and we pass at once to the ideal of absolute straightness and 
work with that. So also with triangles and curves and solids 
and areas. These things are all pure abstractions—ideals sug. 
gested by external realities; the ideal limits to which these 
realities seem to approach. We establish that two quantities 
which are always equal are simultaneously approaching certain 
limits, and at once, even though those limits can never be 
reached, we assume equality between the limits themselves, 
and the differential and integral calculus are the result. We 
proceed to work with these abstractions, these limits, these 
ideals of the mind; we investigate their relations ; we apply to 
them the accepted rules of logic, and submitting the results to 
the supremacy of reason, reach conclusions—and lo! when all 
is done, these conclusions are found realized in external re 
ality! The laws of thought are thus found to be embodied in 
the visible results of nature. Thus the mathematics rest 
wholly upon mental processes; they are, in the words of Hin 
ton, the “metaphysics of quantity.” Mathematical results are 
thus facts of mental action. And yet these results we tind to 
coincide with objective reality. How is this? What does this 
mean? We cannot say positively that these results are accu- 
rately realized in nature, because our means of verification are 
imperfect. Thus the test of experimental verification is but a 
partial test after all. It serves only to assure us that we have 
in nature an approach more or less close to the ideal. We 
assume and believe—more by reason of cumulative proof and 
experience which convinces our reason, than because of any 
experimental verification—that the agreement is exact. Again 
I ask, what can this correspondence mean ¢ 

The same holds for any result in any department of science. 
Absolute exactness cannot be logically claimed for even the 
best established, except as an ideal which our experience shows 
us to be strangely built up and incorporated in external nature. 
We know nothing absolutely. Ideals alone are exact. All our 
knowledge so far as it is at all verifiable by experience, is rela- 
tive. Absolute straightness, time, space, position, motion—of 
all these we know nothing. Our tests are all relative. But 
yet we form ideals. The identity of these ideals with the rele 
tively verifiable facts of external nature is significant. Why 
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should “sound logic” correspond to reality? As Prof. Clerk 
Maxwell has pointedly said, “ When a man has acquired the 
habit of putting words together, without troubling himself to 
form the thoughts which ought to correspond to them, it is 
easy for him to frame an antithesis between relative knowledge 
and a so-called absolute knowledge, and to point out our ignor- 
ance of the absolute position of a point as an instance of the 
limitation of our faculties. Any one, however, who will try 
to imagine the state of a mind conscious of knowing the abso- 
lute position of a point, will ever after be content with our 
relative knowledge.” This is true, but yet we form ideals. 
From relative straightness we form the ideal of straight; rela- 
tive knowledge furnishes us with abstractions or limits, and 
with these ideals we deal and to these ideals we apply our 
logic, and the conclusions of this logic thus based give us 
“science.” 

Take for instance, the law of gravitation. We hold it to be 
exact and universal. But this, Prof. Clifford tells us, we do . 
not really “know” of any law whatever by direct test. “A 
law would be theoretically universal if it were true of all cases 
whatever ; and this we do not know of any law at all.” Pre 
cisely so. As such knowing is relative and as absolute knowl- 
edge is unverifiable by direct test, this is undoubtedly correct. 
But yet we believe, and we even believe that we “know.” Our 
reason is convinced and we say we “ know.” As he himself 
goes on to say, “ we assume this kind of universality, and we 
find that it pays us to assume it.” Yea, verily, it “pays”! 
But does it pay because we assume it, or do we merely assume 
it because we find it “ pays”? There is considerable difference 
between the agnosticism which claims that we cannot know 
anything and that which admits that we do not know every- 
thing. 

** The highest truths 
Are often those that we the least can prove.” 


We do claim, therefore, to “know” some things—not be- 
cause of the verification of experiment, but because of the 
supremacy of reason. As in Geometry, so in every other 
branch of science we recognize the ideal—the limit suggested 
by the facts—we pass to this limit, treat it as a fact, submit it 
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to logical processes, and the final result of our mental action 
we find to be verities of external nature. We do not assume 
the correspondence because it pays; we find it pays to assume 
it, because such 28 the fact ! 

I need not multiply instances. Absolute exactness is possi- 
ble of no human observation. Ideals alone are exact. Uni- 
versality can be predicated of no human experience. But still 
we form the ideal! No physical line can be asserted by us to 
be absolutely straight. But still we form the ideal! The 
knowledge of an exact law “would be absolutely different in 
kind from any knowledge that we possess at present.” But 
still we form the ideal! When we speak of the “ uniformity 
of nature,” or assert that “like causes produce like effects,” 
we are dealing with an ideal world and an ideal state of things. 
in the world of experiment in which we live, the sum of all 
the antecedents of any state or action, is never the same ex- 
actly—the present is never an exact reproduction of the past. 
There are then, strictly speaking, no “like causes ” to produce 
“like effects.” But still we form the ideal! Thus the prin- 
ciple upon which all experimental science is based is itself a 
statement of an ideal principle in an ideal world, and as 
abstract as the geometric straight line itself. We formulate 
such abstractions and call them “laws.” Laws not of mind; 
not of logic; not of reason; but of nature! We apply logi- 
cal consequences of ideal conceptions to external nature—and 
we find correspondence ! 

“ The laws of nature,” says Frederick Harrison, “are not so 
much the expression of absolute realities in the nature of things 
(of this we know nothing absolutely), but they are those rela- 
tions which the human intellect has perceived in codrdinate 
phenomena of all kinds The whole sphere of law is 
nothing but the outcome of human intelligence applied to the 
world cf phenomena. Rising thus from phenomena to cause, 
is but the translation of sensation into reality. And this reality 
is a mental fact !” , 

But not only do we find our thoughts thus mirrored in 
nature, but our imaginings as well. The whole history of 
physical science is a commentary upon the use of the imagina- 
tion in scientific discovery, and the most fervent defender of 
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such use is Prof. Tyndall. The “creative imagination, brood- 
ing over related facts and analogies,” forms hypotheses, and 
these creations of the mind have often been found identical 
with the realities of external nature and have led to some of 
the most brilliant discoveries. Though man’s body be out of 
harmony with its environment, his mind would seem to be in 
wonderful accord. The very language of man illustrates this 
accord. It is the soul of poetry. Natural and spiritual are 
like substance and shadow, even as 
‘The swan on still St. Mary’s lake 
Floats double, swan and shadow.” 

If then, our intellectual action finds physical expression in 
nature, and not only reason but imagination is found to be an 
aid in physical investigation—may we not retrace our steps, 
and again define all science as THE VERIFICATION OF THE IDEAL 
IN NATURE. 

What can be the meaning of this mysterious agreement ? 
Why should the facts of nature be related at all? If related, 
why should these relations correspond with mental acts, so that 
material things are apprehended by the mind in an intellectual 
equivalent, and the real thus prove to be an accurate tran- 
script of the ideal ? 

There can, I think, be but one satisfying answer. All this 
means mind interpreting mind, or it means nothing. 

When we learn to read a book, we first recognize the letters 
as unrelated facts of direct observation—that is, unscientific 
knowledge. Then we observe relations, order, grouping, and 
certain recurring sequences—that is, empirical science. If we 
should end with this, what a barren result ! 

But we do not end here. This is but: the threshold. We 
perceive back of these relations and groupings, thoughts and 
ideas. We discern a design and unity in the whole We thus 
finally find at bottom the expression of intelligence; of 
thoughts which awaken in us responsive thoughts. Mind 
recognizes and answers mind, as face to face in a glass. 

It is even so in reading the bock of nature. We find the 
letters to be not disconnected but related phenomena. These 
relations correspond to the constitution of our minds. We 
interpret them and put them together in accordance with rea- 
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son and we read the result in terms of reason. Thus “in our 
intuition we recognize God’s tuition,” and in all science we 
see “the reflection of the reason of man in the great all- 
pervading reason of the universe,” while in the unity of 
science we see “the refiection of the unity of nature and of 
the unity of the supreme reason and intelligence which per- 
vades and rules over all nature, and whence our reason and 
science are derived.” This is the only solution of the mystery 
of how it can be possible that material things admit of an 
intellectual equivalent. The universe itself “being the expres- 
sion of thought admits of being translated back into thought.” 

We thus recognize the spiritual as the basis of the natural; 
the real as the expression of the ideal; and back of law we 
discern the ever-present will because of which law is. 

This conclusion is not based upon mere analogy or adroit 
metaphysics. It is a sound logical conclusion from known 
phenomena, in accord with the rest of our knowledge, and 
therefore is a scientific conclusion. By our own spiritual act 
—by the exertion of our own wills, we ourselves affect matter. 
This is admitted on all hands as a scientific fact. ‘“ Almost 
any physiologist,” says Bray, “will admit the power which 
pure will has over the nervous system; that it can prolong 
consciousness and even life itself for certain short spaces, by 
the mere exertion of vehement purpose.” Now volition is 
accompanied by brain action—by motion of brain molecules, 
and the motion of these molecules is obedient to the spiritual 
mandate of will. The mechanism we know not, but the fact 
we recognize. Inexplicable as it is at bottom, will is recog- 
nized as a force in nature, causing change of motion of mole- 
cules. In our conscious volition we recognize then a power 
akin to that whose workings we observe in nature. If then, 
we are ourselves thus conscious of a spiritual act—an exertion 
of will, ending, we know not how, in a physical act—how can 
we exclude the operation of will from other physical acts? If 
part of the motion we observe is undoubtedly due to our 
spiritual act, why is not the rest of it due to spiritual action 
also? It certainly is not scientific, nor is it reasonable, to have 
two different causes for like effects. Is there not more than 
mere analogy here? Such a conchusion is as direct and una- 
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voidable as any which scientific deduction can draw. It is in 
harmony with all that we have learned of the universe, and 
explains at once its unity, its design, and adaptations. The 
unity of nature is thus but the expression in nature of un- 
changing will. Science -rests to-day upon this conclusion 
solidly, and finds in it alone the explanation of that verification 
of the ideal in the real, which is its best and truest definition. 

The time when it could be said with a sneer that “Science 
conducts God with honor to tts frontiers, thanking Him for 
His provisional services!” has gone by. He is, as Hinton 
expresses it, no longer the cause of things, but the fact of 
things. “‘ Cause is wholly phenomenal. It implies that which 
precedes, which was and is not—a cause in time. This God’s 
act cannot be.” No longer can it be said that “religion is at 
the cradle of every nation and philosophy at its grave.” The 
science of to-day conceives God as immanent in the Universe. 
So also does religion. “In Him we live and move and have 
our being.” So also does poetry. 


‘* He is more present unto every creature He hath made 
Than anything unto itself can be.” 


“What were a God who but with force external 
Hath set the All about his finger circling ” 


Sings Goethe: 


‘*He from within must keep the world in motion, 
Nature in Him, Himself in nature cherish : 
So that what in Him lives, and moves and is, 
Doth ne’er His power nor e’er His spirit miss.” 


And so sings Pope: 


‘* All are but parts of one stupendous whole 
Whose body nature is and God the soul ; 
That changed through all and yet in all the same, 
Great in the earth as in the etherial frame, 
Warns in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars and blossoms in the trees, 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent.” 


And so say philosophy and science to-day. The inspired 
assertions of a Paul; the insight of the poets from Goethe and 
Pope to Wordsworth and Tennyson, may be found reflected in 
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the pages of Darwin and Spencer and Huxley and Fiske. 
Inspiration, imagination, science—here all agree. The “car- 
penter theory” has gone forever. Belief in spirit is no more 
anthropomorphic than belief in “ power,” or “force,” or “ en- 
ergy.” “In creating man,” says Prof. Harris, “God theo- 
morphized ; therefore necessarily man anthropomorphizes.”’ 
We recognize then, as a logical deduction from known facts 
—that is as a scientific conclusion—that this universe rests upon 
the spiritual ; and we perceive in ourselves, working in obedi- 
ence to our will, a power,- finite and limited though it be, akin 
to that whose infinite and perfect workings we study, and 
whose recorded actions make up the sum of what we call 
“Science.” That this conclusion is in perfect accord with the 
light that streams in upon us from all sides; that it is re-en- 
forced by the Christian philosophy, no less than by the relig- 
ious feeling of man in all ages—asserted by our seers and sung 
by our poets—is significant. I have not thought to make it so. 
It comes out so! By different roads we reach the same result. 


‘*God fulfills himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt tle world.” 


I wish only to insist here as strongly as I may, that this is a 
sound conclusion of science, not the special pleading of a fore- 
gone conclusion. If there were no Christian philosophy—no 
religious feeling—if seer and poet had never seen or sung— 
still would the science of to-day yield us this result. 

How far does this power delegated to us extend, and what 
are the lessons which science teaches as to its use and its 
effects upon the world we live in and upon ourselves ? 

The power which the mind of man has acquired over nature, 
through ever-increasing knowledge of nature’s laws, need not 
be enlarged upon in these days. We see it daily illustrated, 
and are almost wearied and sated with the quick succession of 
marvels, so that the announcement of new or remarkable 
results scarcely excites our comment. This is all the result of 
skillful application of knowledge; of harnessing the forces of 
nature; of combining them or pitting them against one 
another—of management in other words, and of indirect ac- 
complishment more than of direct control. And so we are in 
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danger of regarding nature from the outside, as a vast complex 
of invariable laws and mysterious forces, the operations of 
which we observe and study, and occasionally when our knowl- 
edge is ripe, we step into the circuit and pulling the strings of 
the mechanism, make it codperate in a blind way in the line of 
our desires. To such an extent have we done this and so mar- 
vellous and absorbing have been the results, that we have been 
in danger of missing the inner spiritual significance of it all, 
and of resting intellectually content with the matter and laws 
with which we operate; accepting them as a matter of course, 
and satisfied to look no deeper. We confound “law” or 
sequence with “cause,” and think we “understand” a thing 
when we recognize the invariable sequence in its occurrence. 

But science need not and indeed can not stop here. If she 
is true to herself she must go farther and deeper. The power 
which we have directly, not indirectly, in this universe, by 
virtue of will, not of knowledge, demands consideration. The 
physicist tells us, and tells us truly, who can doubt, that when 
I simply raise my hand, I introduce a disturbance into the vast 
mechanism, the effects of which extend—must extend—through 
the whole solar system. Theoretically, it is strictly true. Is 
it not true absolutely? A single disturbance, who can set 
limits to its extent? Who has sounded the depths of immen- 
sity? Here am I, an insignificant atom, a pigmy, a parasite 
of a little terrestrial globe whirling through space, and this 
pigmy raises a microscopic hand, and behold! unseen influences 
are sent thrilling through the vast planetary spaces! How 
can we stop here and go no farther? That single act we trace 
back to motion of brain particles. Those motions obey my 
will. By will I raise my hand. To will matter responds. At 
the bidding of my will, the universe is changed. It is not as 
it was before. Strike off my hand and arm—both hands and 
arms—strike off all my limbs, deprive me of taste, touch, sight, 
and hearing; shut off, one by one, all the inlets by which the 
outer world comes in upon my soul, and so long as in the 
wretched hulk remaining one thought can arise and widl re- 
mains, that limbless, helpless, senseless wreck is a vital living 
Power in an infinite Universe, and by the regal power of will 
alone exerts an influence among the stars. 
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This is strictly, literally true! As true as anything the 
physicist has to tell us. It is scientific truth; the result of 
sound, logical processes, verified by experimental test. And 
this means something! We may conceive the whole mighty 
system as in mementary equilibrium. In some remote corner, 
at the command of will—without, so far as we can trace, the 
remotest mechanical connection between the will and its ma- 
terial consequence,—a minute disturbance is introduced ; a 
single brain particle moves differently from before—and the 
whole vast complex readjusts itself. The sum of energy in- 
deed remains the same. None is gained and none is lost. But 
in the myriad correlations and inter-relations, the mind of man 
must certainly have a share, and somewhere the results of man’s 


action must be visible. 
Where are we to look for these results? What limit can we 


set to man’s actions. 

Plainly none whatever except such as experience justifies, 
To that alone can we appeal. So far as we understand the 
constitution of the universe we live in, it is made sensitive to 
will, and through its whole extent it thrills at the touch of 
spirit hands. The action of man’s will in such an universe may 
accomplish any conceivable result. What it really does accom- 
plish we can only tell by actual examination. To move the 
moon from her orbit; to violate any apparent “ uniformity ;” 
to cause any combination of forces for any desired end; may 
require only the initial action of the proper thought! I repeat, 
that so far as we are given to comprehend the mechanism, any- 
thing we will may be possible. If such suppositions are re- 
pugnant, it is solely because our experience assures us that the 
operation of our will is limited, not because we recognize that 
it must be. Experience alone can show us how far such power 
extends. 

The definition of a miracle then, as something “contrary to 
the laws of nature,” must be discarded. If such there can be, 
or rather let us say, if such there have been—for to experience 
we must go—it is not swper-natural, above uature, or outside of 
nature. It is already in the very constitution of nature. It is 
natural because spiritual, not spiritual because unnatural, and is 
what all nature is—the material manifestation of will. What 
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more or less than this is any natural “law?’ Let him who 
sees nothing supernatural in the fact of gravitation, not claim 
to see any more in its reversal. The one is no less mysterious 
than the other would be. Belief in the one is justified by ex- 
perience, and the same experience were it forthcoming would 
justify the other. There is no intrinsic difficulty in accepting 
the one which is not shared by the other. No “scientific” 
difficulty in either which does not rest simply and solely upon 
experience. 

Does this seem like the endorsement of a “prayer test?” 
Not at all! Verification by experience, as embodied in the 
history of the human race, is one thing. Verification by a 
self-imposed test, under self-imposed conditions, is quite another. 
In any purely physical investigation, Prof. Tyndall himself 
would consider the result of such a test, if it failed, as negative 
only. It would at most be a Scottish verdict of “ not proven,” 
and he would seek by further experience to determine the 
necessary conditions under which alone a positive answer could 
be expected. 

But how about the uniformity of nature, do you ask? I 
reply, that uniformity, if it means anything, means that the 
will manifest in nature is unchangeable in purpose and com- 
plete in knowledge—and it means also that certain limits are 
set to the operation of man’s will in physical nature. Our be- 
lief in the universality of natural law rests on the first and our 
disbelief in miracles rests upon the other, and for this last, our 
only justification is recorded experience. A miracle rests then, 
at bottom, like every ascertained fact, upon reliability of evi- 
dence only, and is no more prima facie discredited than any 
other observed action of will in nature, which when firmly es- 
tablished, we invariably cal] “natural.” Both, if both exist, 
are to be considered as natural, because both are equally spirit- 
ual. To bring the ascertained fact into relation and accord 
with the rest of our knowledge, is the part of science. 

Let us take an illustration: we admit as a physical fact, that 
at least within certain undefined limits in our organism, matter 
obeys will, and brain particles move at the impulse of volition. 
Now, molecules, the physicist tells us, are separated by spaces 
indefinitely great as compared to the size of the molecules 
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themselves, and these spaces are filled with ether, which con- 
denses around the molecules like the atmosphere about the 
earth. Within the limits of the cranium then, we may con- 
ceive a whole solar system in miniature. The whole great 
Universe with its suns and systems is represented in those tiny, 
whirling, moving brain particles. Now, upon one of these 
little brain particles, separated by an immense relative distance 
from its neighbors, let us imagine a race of tiny, intelligent 
beings like ourselves, to live. One of these little homuncules 
looks off from this tiny earth, with his tiny telescope, as we do 
from ours, and observes motions and bodies moving hither and 
thither. But these motions, unlike those which we observe, 
would perplex the mind of our little homunculus, by their 
lack of law. He could predicate nothing of them in the past 
or future. He could formulate no general laws, observe no 
mutual relations, have no science. What would this mean? 
To our little homunculus it would mean—nothing! His uni- 
verse would be without law or order or purpose discernible by 
him. He would live in a world of caprice. But what would 
this really mean? Why as we know, it would mean our own 
limitations, our own imperfect knowledge and changing pur- 
poses, feelings, desires, and passions. Limited knowledge, 
changing environment, a thousand conflicting and varying im- 
pulses, would be reflected in the universe of our little homun- 
culus, and it would be for him, a world of disorder and chaos. 
But now, change all this by the assumption of a will, like our 
own in kind, but complete in knowledge and single in purpose, 
incapable of being acted upon by anything external, because 
through it all things would exist, and nothing could be exter- 
nal. At once the universe of the little homunculus would be 
like that in which we live! He like us, would now observe 
“uniformity,” and like us would swear by it. He, like us, 
would discover “laws,” and like us, stake his existence upon 
their constancy. He would talk like us, of “like causes ” and 
“ike effects,” and like us make his experiments and build up 
his sciences. Like us, too, he might on the same grounds, 
deride “ miracles,” treat their possibility with contempt, and look 
with scorn upon the hypothesis of anything spiritual to account 
for the facts of daily life. He might even make matter and 
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force and law his gods; think it perfectly natural and clear 
that a particle should move this way, and quite absurd, mirac- 
ulous, supernatural, or ridiculous that it should move that way. 
He would find, like us, in his own sensations the same difficulty 
we find, and would be as little able to comprehend how sensa- 
tion could correspond with reality. But now, suppose, finally, 
that, like us, he should find in his own organism that matter 
obeyed will, and that his own little brain particles were an im- 
perfect copy of the little universe he looked out upon? What 
a clew and flash of light that would be upon the whole mys- 
tery! What a significance his little uniformities, and laws and 
causes and effects would now have! How exactly right he 
would be in attributing to a will—in kind like his own, though 
vastly superior in degree—all the phenomena he observed, and 
if he should regard a “law ” or a “miracle ” as anything more 
or less than the physical representation of underlying will— 
what a foolish, self-complacent, ignorant little homunculus he 
would be! 

If he found, like us, that through all his little history, the 
laws and uniformities he observed were invariable and had 
never changed ; that, reasoning upon them he could tell the 
past and foretell the future, he would conclude, like us, that 
the will-power he exerted was not visible in its effects upon 
external nature. If however, like us, he found reason to sup- 
pose, that in some cases the limitations of his will were less 
narrow than he had at first supposed, what possible objection 
could he or should we have, other than that based upon the 
character of the evidence itself, that this could not be true, or, 
that being true, it was a fact any different in kind from, any 
more wonderful or less natural than, any other fact he was 
acquainted’ with? It would be simply a question of fact and 
of evidence with him, and should it not be the same for us? 

If, then, as the man of science holds, like causes produce 
always like effects, and if by “cause” we mean the sum of all 
the antecedents, then it is also certain that so far as man’s will 
is operative, the sum of all the antecedents at any instant can 
never be the same as the instant before. Such a state is as 
ideal as a geometric straight line. If, however, we do find 
uniformity to be a practical fact, we can only infer that such 
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disturbing causes need not be taken account of in physical 
investigation. We may, therefore, rightfully neglect them 
and build upon the law of uniformity with confidence. But 
because we may thus neglect such disturbing influences, that 
does not prove them any less real or operative within their 
sphere, nor does it follow that because uniformity is practically 
true, spiritual action is impossible. Belief in the one does not 
involve disbelief in the other. It is the position of sound 
science to hold both as not in conflict, and while basing the 
systematic investigation of external nature upon the one, as 
experience justifies us in doing, not to neglect the influence of 
the other where experience shows that such influence should 
not be disregarded. 

Let us, therefore, again enquire how far we can go in admit- 
ting the action of man’s will in nature, and what part it plays 
in the economy of the universe. 

Physically, man is perhaps of all animals the one most ont 


of harmony with his physical environment. Naked, defence-: 


less, and helpless at birth, knowledge and volition and choice 
must supply the place of physical equipment and instinct. He 
has thus fought his way upward, aided like the other animals 
by the selective and moulding power of environment and by 
hereditary preservation of beneficial acquired traits. But in 
this development, unlike the lower animals, knowledge and 
action based upon knowledge have brought him and keep him 
in harmony with his surroundings. He must sow in order that 
he may reap, and toil in order that he may clothe himself and 
eat. By acquired knowledge of nature’s laws, he first learns 
how he must act in order to obey those laws. Selection for 
him works thus along the line of mental development rather 
than physical progress, and it is brains, not brawn, that best 
succeed. So far from being fitted for this world he does not 
appear even as a denizen of it, but rather as a stranger, “ en- 
camped in nature, not domesticated,” sojourning for a time 
and obliged perforce to make the best of it. In the begin- 
ning, when knowledge was scant, transgression of law was an 
inevitable daily occurrence. By the same law of heredity 
which has preserved his physical and mental gains for the race, 
these transgressions must also reappear in inherited tendencies 
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out of harmony with nature, so that even with better knowl- 
edge, recognizing plainly that which is best and the action 
which is wisest, the good which he sees he does not, and that 
which he does his reason condemns. Thus the ignorance of 
one generation is the willful sin of the next, and the moral 
element of willful disobedience appears. Sin, vice, and misery 
are multiplied, not by ignorance alone, but by voluntary 
choice, “and there is none that doeth good; no, not one.” 
“Why a brute ”—how often have we heard it said—“a brute 
would act better if he knew as much.” Precisely. And that 
is just where man is higher than the brute. The brute and its 
life habits are the result of the stern selection of nature’s laws. 
The brute must live in close accord with nature or pay the 
penalty of death. Hereditary habit is the condition of life and 
physical transgression means destruction. Not so with man. 
Transgression, not obedience, is with him an hereditary habit 
and a legacy, and its dark lines run far out into the future, 
determining the fate of generations yet unborn. To him 
alone is committed this enormous responsibility. His life ends 
not with himself; he can not live it for himself. The law of 
heredity which holds good for him as for the lower animals, 
works thus on a higher plane. He alone can cut loose from 


‘ nature and live. He alone can abuse the gifts of God and live 


to tell the tale. Upon his voluntary action the future waits. 
He can make it black with disease, suffering, and crime through 
generations to come, or the source under God of physical 
health, moral sanity, robust virtue, all slowly but surely raising 
the race into that highest state of moral accord with nature 
which he seems intended by his voluntary effort to attain. It 
is not life or sensation or even will which distinguish man from 
the brute, but all that goes to make personality and responsi- 
bility. He is free to sin, not forced to do right. He has eaten 
of the fruit of the tree of knowledge and has cast off leading 
strings. It is given him to know and he must freely will to 
do. He is not “such a gosling as to obey instinct,” but stands 
‘‘ As if a man were author of himself 
And knew no other kin.” 

How then is it that man has progressed and not deteriorated, 

and what surety have we that he will continue to progress ? 
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With the double uandicap of ignorance and inherited tendency, 
obstacles without and within, what assurance have we of hig 
future, and what does this singular position mean? Why place 
him in a world of whose laws he is ignorant, and when by long 
suffering, pain, and misery he has learned those laws, why should 
he encounter in himself the greatest obstacle to progress ? 

We have a right to ask such questions, because in a universe 
governed by will, we must expect to find purpose. If man is 
placed among natural laws to which he must conform or die; 
if he is made ignorant of those laws and yet has the capacity to 
discover them—we must conclude he was meant to discover 
them, and that in tle exercise of his capacities he is fulfilling 
the purpose of the Will that placed him here. But now, if he 
finds that when these laws are known, there are in himself ten- 
dencies—the survivals of ignorant transgression, hardened into 
willful disobedience—which hinder his adaptation of himself to 
known laws, which he must overcome or knowledge itself is of 
no avail, we must likewise conclude that he was intended to 
overcome these tendencies, else is the stern schooling of nature 
in vain and all knowledge is in vain. We should expect to 
find him then endowed with capacities which shall enable him 
to do this, and in the exercise of these capacities we must con 
elude that he is also fulfilling a purpose. 

Here, at last, we find the true realm of man’s will and the 
proper field of its operation. Limited in its effects upon exter 
nal nature, here its sway is regal. Man must first learn what 
is best. He must then will to do it! Right action, based upon 
knowledge and governed by will, is the path along which ma 
is to progress, and will is as much an element in this progres 
and as much to be taken into account by science, as natuml 
selection or the struggle for existence. Right action, based upon 
knowledge, or voluntary right action, becomes habitual. Hab 
itual action becomes hereditary. Thus the virtue of one ge 
eration is the gain of the next. Thus the law of heredityis 
seized upon by man and swayed by his will alone into the path 
of progress. Thus by the free action of his will man codperates 
with the supreme Will—transforms a curse into a blessing and 
transmits that blessing to a race. Right action, become habit 
ual by the voluntary exertion of will, we call “character”= 
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the chiefest product of knowledge and virtue—the most valued 
and valuable thing on earth ; the best thing man can leave be- 
hind him; the only thing he can take with him from this 
world of struggle and of discipline. This is man’s duty and 
end on earth. For this he is placed helpless and out of har- 
mony, in a world of law. For this, by slow, patient toil, he 
must learn the right. For this, having learned, he must will 
todo. For this, he finds in himself a spiritual power which is 
at once the solution of the mystery and the assurance of vic- 
tory. A spiritual being, the end of his being is a spiritual end. 
Placed in a spiritual world, controlled by will, he himself par- 
takes of that spiritual power, and in the realm of his own 
moral nature is entrusted with its exercise. By the exercise of 
that power he elevates himself and the race. The world—the 
spiritual world, and in no small degree the physical also—is the 
better for his living. His voluntary action takes hold on the 
solid foundation of all things. 

This is why the world pays its highest honors and homage to 
character. Let cynicism have its say—but the heart of the 
nation beats true, and in our better moments we recognize 
these things Who are the men we delight to honor? His- 
tory records many whose achievements we cannot forget, whose 
names we cannot let die. But whom do we all unite to honor? 
Look over the list of the world’s greatest mer ; warriors, states- 
men, scholars; whose insight, wisdom, deft knowledge and sub- 
tle instinct have moulded the world’s progress. Do we not 
find that those we carry in our hearts are those who illustrate 
and emphasize, not material success, but spiritual ascendancy ¢ 
These only never die. Not achievement, but rectitude, not 
policy, but principle, not brilliant talents, but unswerving 
honor, not victorious eagles, but self-conquest, not pomp or dis- 
play or “success” —but character. These are the things which 
we really honor; the stuff of which we make heroes! “There 
has been no nation,” says Mulford, “ but in the beginning of 
its history there was a relation to a world which it did not con- 
quer with its swords and whose fruits it did not gather in its 
barns nor exchange in its markets. There has been none which 
in the greater periods of its history, did not recognize ends 
whose worth had no estimate in material values, and in the eri- 
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sis of its history did not call for an effort for which its econo- 
mists could find no rate of compensation in the wages of labor.” 
The “ practical ” wisdom, so called, which splits hairs between 
the right and the expedient, the “theoretically just” but “ prac- 
tically unwise ”—plays fast and loose with eternal verities. In 
a Universe based upon law, whose foundation is righteous pur- 
pose, there can be nothing expedient which is not right, noth- 
ing just which is not wise, and nothing wise which ignores jus- 
tice. Right action, whether in individual or national life, need 
not take account of the “expedient” where the right is plainly 
recognized, and there is no great crisis of our history which 
does not emphasize this fact. 

Thus only then, is life worth living—only on the condition 
that it be well and nobly lived. Thus only does it take on 
significance, without which the pursuit of knowledge is barren, 
the best gifts of material success a weariness, and, deprived of 
its highest aim and meaning, even what we are accustomed to 
call “success” is but failure, an’ ali is vanity. Seen in the 
light of will and purpose, the w»stery of pain and sin lifts a 
little; the stern, pitiless laws ©” »«:ure are seen to be beneficent, 
and even the curse of herev!t: %ecomes the salvation of the 
race. 

For at first sight, does it not seem a curse—this law by 
which alone the lower animals progress and by which alone 
man would certainly perish, overcome by the very environment 
he is placed in? Is not this very fact, indeed, the strongest 
proof of man’s lack of harmony with the world he lives in as a 
stranger and sojourner, not as one “to the manner born?” 
That we should see the right and do it not! That the sins of 
the fathers should live again in the children, “even unto the 
third and fourth generation”! As we look about us and see 
young, innocent lives foredoomed to misery and crime ; tainted 
at the very springs of life; sin and violation of law imbibed at 
the mother’s breast. Lives whose final destruction and wreck 
are as inevitable, seemingly as uncontrolled by volition as the 
laws of nature themselves, and, oh! the pity of it—the pity of 
it all!—their wreck not ending with themselves, but handed 
down and reappearing in innocent partakers! 
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** And yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt and taints of blood. 


‘* Behold we know not anything. 
We can but hope that good shall fall 
At last, far off, at last to all, 
And every winter change to spring.” 


Nay, rather let us say we do “know” and we can do more 
than hope. Is it not plain that there is nothing here that need 
dismay ? nothing even that is unjust or hard? The dark pic- 
ture is the promise of better things. We do not “hope” we 
know that “winter will change to spring.” As well go 
through a town or wood where a tornado has been before, and 
noting the damage, the fierce and uncontrolled destruction, the 
loss of life with all its attendant horrors—inveigh against a 
power as malevolent, which when guided by intelligence is 
tractable and benign, the giver of good and not of evil. It is 
thus with all of nature’s forces, and heredity is no exception. 
Apart from guiding will they lose significance. Such instances 
of powers wasted or defied, are warnings—impressive, solemn 
warnings of error, and full of encouragement and of blessed 
promise to virtue. For we control them, and 


‘**In the field of destiny 
We reap as we have sown.” 


‘The Future comes not from before to meet us, but streams up from 
behind over our heads !” 


The action then of man’s will, re-enforced by heredity, is a 
power in the world. The science which recognizes the one as 
a law, can not be blind to the other as a force. The variety of 
man’s experience ; inequality of fortune; of station; of birth ; 
vicissitudes; wealth and poverty; ease and labor; hardship 
and affluence—the whole tangled web of life, with all the hard 
social problems of the day—so apparently devoid of justice ; 
the path so hard and rugged to some, so easy to others—all 
this finds a ready solution. There is here no question of 
justice or lack of justice ; no place for envy or discontent. As 
well in passing through a forest might one find injustice in the 
unequal advantage of position and surroundings of the trees 
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about him—one struggling painfully for the plentiful moisture 
and light intercepted by its neighbor. Do we not know and 
teach that out of such differences plant life develops and that 
the stress of necessity is the foundation of strength? Much 
more is it for man. Strike out these differences, these hard 
inequalities, and you strike out of life all that gives it signifi- 
cance or power or beauty. You strike out love and self-sacri- 
fice, mutual help, pity and charity, even justice itself, “ which 
is but wider charity,” and with it liberty of consent to action 
—the very essence of justice—and, reduced to a dead level of 
uniformity, life is without aim, incentive, or significance, 
Such differences are the stimulants to exertion, incitements to 
action. They are not limitations or fetters. Though not ours 
to choose what we will, it is ours to will what we choose; yes, 
even though we are forced to choose. For if we are forced to 
act, even to choose if you will, still we are not forced to con- 
sent. Not freedom of choice or of limitations, but freedom of 
consent is the basis of moral action. Whether actual freedom 
exists, we need not now even care to inquire. We do think our- 
selves free to consent, and in that thought is liberty! We are 
so made that we must so think or be untrue to the deliverance 
of our consciousness. No reasoning can persuade us out of 
this inborn belief. Upon its universality we base our laws, 
our entire mutual intercourse, our civilization. Obligation 
and the sense of duty are the direct consequences of a con- 
scious personality living not in a world of license, but in a 
world of restraint and of law, and such invariable laws are the 
necessary conditions for their existence. Let the philosophers 
talk then of “determinism” and the theologians of “ predesti- 
narianism” and the physiologists of “necessary action” and 
“strongest motive” and the “mechanical equivalent of con- 
sciousness.” Make us out automata driven by relentless fate 
and foretell our actions by the rigid logic of mathematics! 
But so long as the automaton has that mysterious consciousness 
of a personality which protests ; of a sense of duty which con- 
demns even at the moment of compulsory performance; of 4 
will which though driven like the veriest galley slave still 
rebele—so long, even though in bords are we free. 
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‘* Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage ; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 
This for a heritage. 


“‘If I have freedom in my love 
And in my soul am free, 
Angels alone that dwell above 
Enjoy such liberty.” 


The assurance of this freedom is the common possession of 
mankind. Is there no significance in the universality of such 
an instinctive belief? In spirit we are free. No accidents of 
life can curb this freedom, and in its exercise man’s will is 
absolutely free from limitation, yea, must be so, if life means 
anything. Unless not only we, but the entire universe are 
machines, without personality, the expression of no will; 
unless the spiritual in nature is a delusion, the will of mana 
figment—our wills are not fettered in their proper sphere by 
the accidents of circumstance, or place, or station, or birth, or 
social condition. Hence the folly of making such the sole 
objects of life. Hence the total dissatisfaction which the 
experience of all ages assures us is the result of such folly. 
Would that our social malcontents could realize this fact ! 

Man’s progress then, is not due to impersonal inexorable 
laws, and his evolution is not an impersonal one. Personal 
will moulds his career—not blind struggle for existence nor 
chance survival of the fittest. Personal will guides even these 
forces in the development of the lower animals, but the per- 
sonal will which controls man’s development, 7s his own / 


‘‘Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel with smile or frown; 
With that wild wheel we go not up and down,” 


For man is the architect of his own character, and thus is it that 


“Tis law as steadfast as the throne of Heaven. 
Our days are heritors of days gone by.” 


For this man is here. For this he is ignorant and forced to 
learn. For this he is tempted and given free will to choose. 
For this the inequalities of condition, the hard social wrongs, 
the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune. 
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I search, but can not see, 
What purpose serves the soul, or world it tries 
Conclusions with, unless the fruit of victories 
Stay, one and all, stored up and guaranteed its own 
Forever, by some mode whereby shall be made known 
The gain of every life.” 

There is such a “ mode” and science itself has made it clear, 
But yet one point remains. 

To know law is one thing. To conform to it another. In 
the region of man’s material progress, we find no opposition. 
The incentives to progress here are evident. They are desires 
inherent in human nature—desires to gratify animal and _intel- 
lectual wants—desires to know and do, which grow by what 
they feed on. No opposition here between knowledge and 
action! What we recognize here as best, the will at once con- 
sents to. Progress here is assured. We can not go back. 
Our knowledge is a legacy which remains. We build it higher 
in each generation and the world’s progress in material things 
is assured. 

But just here, where no opposition exists, where knowledge 
and will go hand in hand, our will is limited. It acts indirectly 
through knowledge ; by contrivance it attains its ends. 

But in the true realm of man’s will, where its power has no 
limits—there we find opposition between will and knowledge. 
There man’s contest with himself begins, and the real signifi- 
cance of life appears. What are the sufficient inducements 
here? What correspond to the material desires which guar- 
antee material progress? Without such inducements to rouse 
the soul to mighty desire, to make us not only will what we 
choose but choose what is best, we can no more expect moral 
progress, than in a world stripped of material desires we can 
expect material progress. Hunger of the soul there must be 
and spiritual pressure for spiritual progress, no less than hun- 
ger of the body and physical pressure for material progress. 
In the absence of the one, the intellect is dormant. In the 
absence of the other the will is paralyzed. We should be 
justified then in assuming such urgencies of the soul; “ some- 
thing in us not ourselves that works for righteousness;” 4 
moral determination, under the stress of which the will of man 
is spurred to action and man himself is enabled to 
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‘‘ rise on stepping stones 
Of his dead self to higher things.” 

And do we not find such! Truth, justice, charity, love, 
liberty, patriotism, home, family affections, the beautiful, the 
good, honor, self-sacrifice, the smile of conscience, the con- 
straint of duty, the dictates of mercy, the consviousness of free- 
dom, the hunger and thirst after immortality, the sweet 
rewards of mutual help, the virtues and the graces—all the 
emotions and ambitions of the soul, which sanctify and give 
worth and value to life—all bound together and enforced by 
the highest sanction of a religion, claiming the authority of an 
express revelation, and laid by it on the altar of the purest 
devotion that can be inspired by the most perfect and love- 
compelling example ! 

Has all this no significance and no part in the grand unity 
of the great scheme? Grasp once this unity, so marvellous 
and so perfect ; recognize in morality the “harmony of relig- 
ion with actuality ;”’ in law the “correlative to obligation ;” 
catch but a glimpse of the faith of immortality, depending “on 
a sense of it begotten, not on an argument for it concluded ;” 
see once, how it rests on the “divine inexorable logic of love ” 
—and then behold how the freedom of will, the deliverance of 
consciousness, even the mystery of consciousness itself, stand 
out in their true import! Thus is it that science interprets 
and the soul comprehends ! 

‘* What is excellent, 
As God lives, is permanent; 


Hearts are dust, heart’s loves remain; 
Heart’s love will meet thee again.” 


What dream less vast than this could “ hit the mood of love 
on earth ?” 

I think, therefore I am! Man was not made to doubt these 
things. He must be false to himself before they let him go. 
He cannot live his life without their constraining power. 
These are not the mere adornments of life, the abstractions of 
sentiments, the amenities of society. They are the great 
spiritual realities, the most substantial verities, the real sub- 
stance of an universe based upon the spiritual. The popular 
definition of a “ghost,” as Starr Kir . has well said, is just the 
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reverse of true. “It makes one consist of a soul without a 
body, while really a spectre, an illusion, a humbug of the eye- 
sight and the touch, is a human body not vitalized through and 
through with a soul. The world is plentifully spotted with 
such apparitions ; they are all about us, in the streets, and the 
stalls and the stores; they are in the Congress rooms, and 
editors’ chairs and pulpits—not revisitants of the earth, because 
they have never left it, but shows of people, human haze and 
ghastliness, without the substance of energy, virtue, truth, to 
fill out the plain promises of their clothes.” The world is full 
of such poor ghosts. How shall we materialize them ¢ 

There is but one way. ‘Character is the culminating sub- 
stance of nature”—the great reality. “The formation of 
habits,” says Canon Mozley, “by acts of the will against in- 
clination is indeed the working of the law by which the mind 
is prepared for a higher state, in which feeling, and inclination 
itself moves to good.” The conclusion is as irresistible as 
logical—that, as within the limits of our natures, our will acts 
supreme as that of the Great Ruler himself, so, in these spirit- 
ual urgencies which spur that will to action, even as our 
material desires urge on our intellects—our characters rise to 
His! This is what the formation of character really means, 
and this is why it properly constitutes man’s great purpose on 
earth. To enforce the rule of these great verities, man’s will 
is free and codperates to eternal ends. This is why we are 
surrounded by an universe of feelings, sensations, hopes, fears, 
sorrows, joys. Its workings are not material. They antedate 
matter. They ares, iritual. “God's heart is in this universe? 
Here is the foundation of poetry; here the truth of imagina- 
tion ; here their marriage with logic and with science.” 

Thus it is, that the Spiritual in Nature, is that which alone 
can give value and worth and dignity to the dark puzzle of 
life, and significance to the whole Creation. Apart from this, 
how mean and sordid is it all! ‘Apart from this, well may 
we ask in despair, the question of the ages—*“ what profit hath 
a man of all his labor wherein he laboreth under the sun?” 
Apart from this, we may well be dismayed by the mysteries of 
sin and pain, of pitiless laws and merciless struggle for exist- 
ence, of inherited vice and crime and young lives poisoned at 
the root—the whole 
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‘* Muddy vesture of decay 
That doth so grossly close us in,” 


and in bitterness of heart exclaim with Sophocles—“not to 
have been born at all is the best fate, and the next best is to 
die young!” 
‘* And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle ! 
Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player, 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more: it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing.” 
Verily, 
‘* Here’s a night that pities 
Neither wise men nor fools.” 


‘Nothing but the Infinite pity is sufficient for the infinite pathos of 
human life.” 


But once recognize the spiritual foundations ; consider man 
as here, not ina state of “ probation ”—not under trial here or 
elsewhere, but in process of education and preparation; gov- 
erned not by inevitable laws—these are the creatures of his 
will—but governed by the righteous will that guides the uni- 
verse; thus consider man as fulfilling his high destiny ; as ex- 
ercising the same spiritual power which overrules all; as ex- 
ercising that power to the same eternal ends ; rising by such 
exercise to the full height of his noblest ambition ; building up 
for himself and in himself the great end of all Creation—a 
character which the Master shall pronounce “ good ” —the only 
real thing which can survive the wreck of matter and the crash 
of worlds; taking this alone with him, and leaving his work 
and influence—the only things he can leave behind as a rich 
legacy for those he loves and who share his blood—once recog- 
nize all this, and life—/ife—becomes the greatest gift of God 
to man: endowed with “ worth that hath no end.” 





‘*°Tis life, whereof are nerves are scant. 
Oh, life,—not death—for which we pant ; 
More life, and fuller, that we want.” 
If this seems the Christian solution, if this seems to partake 
more of religious rhapsody than sober science, I cannot help 
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it. I simply cannot help it! I have not thought or willed to 
make it so. It has come out so. I have dealt in no assump- 
tions, have put forward no hypotheses not generally accepted, 
have made no claim to the authority of inspiration or express 
revelation. I have followed the direct line of the argument 
where it led, and have found that where theology says “ revela- 
tion,” science says “law.” Look back and see if this be not so, 
If “science” is the result of the “accepted rules of indue- 
tive and deductive logic to its subject-matter, and accepts, 
within the limits which it sets to itself, the supremacy of 
reason”—then this is Science! The realization in nature of 
the ideal in man! And its outcome is the reality of the 
Spiritual, and the inestimable value of Life.” 
‘* A sacred burden is this life ye bear ; 


Look on it, lift it, bear it solemnly, 
Stand up and walk beneath it steadfastly.” 


A. Jay DuBotls, 





Some Recent Poetry. 


Articie IL—SOME RECENT POETRY. 


A cRITIC in a current magazine seems to think that the 
accomplishment of verse is a barbarism soon to be cast off 
and that the days of poetical literature are numbered. But 
notwithstanding all this we believe Mr. Matthew Arnold still 
holds firm his faith so emphatically repeated not long ago 
that “the future of poetry is immense, because in poetry, 
where it is worthy of its high destinies, our race will find an 
ever surer and surer stay.”” And the publishers have shown 
in the past twelve months that there is no decrease in the num- 
ber of poets. Whether on account of Mr. Stedman’s prophe- 
cies of an approaching poetic dawn, or because of improved 
methods of literary criticism, the verse produced now-a-days is 
scanned more closely by the reviewers than formerly. Mr. 
Stedman is not the only one who finds hope in the signs of the 
times. Said a prominent British critic recently: The world 
has periods “in which society has adjusted itself and blended 
its elements into a consistent whole ; in which the kaleidoscope 
has been turned round until it has reached that point at which 
its contents emerge from disorder and fling themselves into a 
pattern; and to such a period we may even now be on our 
way.” Great literatures begin with poetry; it is a widely 
accepted theory that the next great period of English litera- 
ture is to begin with poetry. Until the science of literature is 
better established, belief in literary speculations must be chiefly 
based on faith, and the faith must be strengthened by respect 
for its representatives who are generally pretty careful critics. 
“The accomplishment of verse” was never before so univer- 
sally developed to a high standard. What was once difficult 
for the few is now easy for the many. Great poetical ages are 
followed by periods of digestion and assimilation in which 
workmanship surpasses material ; the writers in such periods 
are not free from imitation of their great masters, and may 
approach their excellencies in treatment of form only. Ifa 
reader of current poetry would trace its relations to the past 
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age he may think of Herrick, Carew, and Suckling; and their 
relations tu the age behind them, or if he guesses at the future 
the influence of Wyatt and Surrey on the Elizabethan bards 
may be suggested. It is not an insignificant fact that there 
has lately been a revival of interest in the cavalier poets; 
Herrick has been put in sumptuous dress, and the chief pub- 
lishers of modern vers de societie have just issued the first 
American edition of Suckling. His quaint conceits have more 
of a modern flavor than at any time since they were written. 
If one should open “ Cap and Bells”* at random and chance 
on “Cupid at Court,” it would be difficult to determine the 
date of the poem from internal evidence. “ Lillian’s Fan,” 
“To Lillian’s First Gray Hair,” “The Dimple on her Cheek,” 
and many others might have been written two hundred years 
ago. But for all the resemblances there is no conscious imita- 
tion, and there is something delightfully modern in the 


despair of the lover when Lillian finds her mission is to bea 
lawyer: 
‘When tutti-frutti lost its spell, 

I felt some hidden grief impended ; 
When she declined a caramel 

I knew my rosy dream had ended. 


Tis sad to meet such crushing noes 

From eyes as blue as Scottish heather ; 
*Tis sad a maid with cheeks of rose 

Should have a heart bound up in leather. 


But worse to have her quoting Kent 
When one is fondly breathing Byron.” 

It is pleasant to find the jester’s verse sweetened and made 
tender with such lyrics as “My Little Girl,” and beautified 
with such poems as that on “the laughing bubbles—the blos 
soms of the sea.” We quote one stanza even at the risk of 
displeasing a botanist with the last line : 

‘‘And when the battle’s ended 
That stormed along the waves, 
And solemn skies are splendid 
Above the ocean graves. 
How eerie is their shining that laughed but now in glee, 
How sorrowful their sobbing—the blossoms of the sea.” 

* «Cap and Bells,” by Samuel Minturn Peck. New York, White 

Stokes, & Allen. 
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Samuel Minturn Peck is a skillful master of daintiness of 
versification and sentiment. His work is sparkling and health- 
ful, and like the school of which he is a leading representative, 
free from affectation and the lackadaisical would-be Byronic 
sentiment of the proverbial young poet. There are qualities of 
permanency in his work, for often one wishes to “drop from 
the heights atmospheric to Herrick,” and time proves that the 
song 

‘* Where we woo the sweet muses not starchly, 
But archly, 
It will live till men weary of pleasure 
In measure, 


It will live till men weary of laughter,— 
And after !” 


With all the poets of the new generation 


‘*The jester is not always gay 
Beneath the cap and bells.” 


and the soberest are cheerful. ‘Oberon and Puck”* is the 
happy title of a book of genuine poetry possessing to a high 


degree that charm of suggestiveness which makes each reader 
half a poet. The grace and deftness of Titania is seen 
throughout. Like her own Oberon, 


‘* She can read the cipher-prints 
On the vans of butterflies, 
On the eggs of tiniest wren ; 
She can read the scarred rock’s hints, 
And the legends of the skies ; 
And she can read the hearts of men.” 


Miss Cone has much of the poetic insight and sympathy with 
nature which has made Edith Thomas one of the most accepta- 
ble of modern poets, and though yielding to her elder sister 
something in this, she excels her in the lighter vein. One 
imagines how Sidney Lanier would have enjoyed “A Nocturne 
of Rubinstein,” one of the most beautiful poems of its kind in 
the language. In her more serious work we see that Miss 
Cone has the resources of a scholar in addition to what nature 
has given to her; and there is a maturity of mind shown in 


*“Oberon and Puck,” by Helen Gray Cone. New York, Cassell & Co. 
VOL. X. 81 
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her choice of subjects and her thoughts which must lead all 
interested in American literature to watch her career with 
great expectations. 

Tis not every newspaper that can boast of two good poets 
on its editorial staff. John Boyle O'Reilly and James Jeffrey 
Roche do their journalistic work together in the same office, . 
“Songs and Satires”* is the latter’s first volume. It is an 
interesting commentary on the literary judgment of the public, 
which governs the judgment of magazine editors, that the poet 
is better known by his satires than by his songs. “The 
V-A-S-E” won, as it deserved, a great popularity. But 
almost any one of the poems miscalled songs is worth all the 
satires. His volume is thin and carefully selected, and each 
poem must add to his reputation. A sincerity and depth of 
feeling and passion, which is too rare in modern verse, gives 
force to his work. ‘The Way of the World” is brief enough 


to quote: 


‘* The hands of the King are soft and fair ; 
They never knew labor’s stain. 
The hands of the Robber redly wear 
The bloody brand of Cain. 
But the hands of the Man are hard and scarred 
With the scars of toil and pain. 


The slaves of Pilate have washed his hands 
As white as a king’s may be. 

Barabbas with wrists unfettered stands, 
For the world has made him free, 

But thy palms toil-worn by nails are torn, 

O Christ, on Calvary !” 





Reviewers commonly have spoken of Clinton Scollard as the 
most promising of the younger poets of America. His first 
volume, “ Pictures in Song,” published three years ago when 
the author was twenty-four, did not circulate widely, but those 
who read it found some remarkable work, and his second 
volume was awaited with interest and curiosity.t ‘“ With Reed 
and Lyre” has been singularly criticised. A few reviewers 


* “Songs and Satires,” by James Jeffrey Roche. Boston, Ticknor 


& Co. 
+ ‘‘ With Reed and Lyre.” By Clinton Scollard. Boston, D. Lothrop 


& Co. 
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have attacked it in the old-fashioned slashing manner which 
used to kill the bad poets and stimulate the good ones; others 
have lauded it lavishly ; the majority have given it high praise. 
Mr. Scollard has early won a position among poets with almost 
no help from the great magazines; and a high place among 
poets he may keep, though as yet, it is hard to say what phases 
his poetry will show. Now his subjects are largely drawn 
from nature, his verse lends itself admirably for quotation in 
such a collection as “Through the Year with the Poets,” 
where he outranks every poet in the number of contributions. 
There is little of the great sympathy with life which is prom- 
inent in the poems of Miss Cone and Mr. Roche, and which 
must animate the poet of the future more than ever before; 
but one questions whether this is not due to a lack of the right 
kind of experience. The idyllic and pastoral cannot pass out 
of poetry, but the greatest poets will go beyond the idyllic 
and pastoral. Mr. Scollard has developed a mastery of melo- 
dious lines and stanzas, and one cannot forget the beauty of 


“ Lebanon.” 
As I came down from Lebanon, 
Came winding, wandering slowly down 
Through mountain passes bleak and brown, 
The cloudless day was well-nigh done. 
The city, like an opal set 
In emerald, showed each minaret 
Afire with radiant beams of sun, 
And glistened orange, fig, and lime 
Where songbirds made melodious chime, 
As I came down from Lebanon. 


As I came down from Lebanon, 

Like lava in the dying glow, 

Through olive orchards far below 

I saw the murmuring river run; 

And ’neath the wall upon the sand 
Swart sheiks from distant Samarcand, 
With precious spices they had won, 
Lay long and languidly in wait 

Till they might pass the guarded gate, 
_As I came down from Lebanon. 


As I came down from Lebanon, 
I saw strange men from lands afar 
In mosque and square and gay bazaar, 
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The Magi that the Moslem shun, 
And, grave Effendi from Stamboul 
Who sherbet sipped in corners cool; 
And, from the balconies o’errun 
With roses, gleamed the eyes of those 
Who dwell in still seraglios, 

As I came down from Lebanon. 


As I came down from Lebanon 
The flaming flower of day-time died, 
And Night, arrayed as is a bride 

Of some great king in garments spun 
Of purple and the finest gold, 
Out-bloomed in glories manifold; 
Until the moon, above the dun 

And darkening desert, void of shade, 
Shone like a keen Damascus blade, 
As I came down from Lebanon. 


The accomplished editor of the anthology “Through the 
Year with the Poets,” had by that work demonstrated the 
possession of poetical talents. The publication of “ Post- 
Laureate Idyls”* was then only the fulfillment of a natural 
expectation. The volume takes its name from a collection of 
clever parodies of the [dyls, with themes borrowed partly from 
the Mother Goose cycle of romance and history. Nothing of 
its kind could be more felicitous than “ The Maid’s Alarm,” 
which has to do with Queen Guinevere after her flight and 
the little maid of Almesbury, who was no other than little 
Miss Muffet. We all know her story. But Merlin, when he 
heard it, prophesied ; and in childish simplicity the maid tells 
his prophecy to the queen sitting by her: 
*** But little we might understand,’ 
Replied the maid, ‘for dark his meaning was, 
And faint his words behind his winter beard, 
But mostly seemed it like to this: ‘‘ Again 
In years to come a shape beside the child 
Shall sit; not black, like this, but fair to look 
Upon, and safer were she by the first 
With bow] of curds and whey.” Thus Merlizx spake, 
But I,—I know not all he meant.’ 
. Thereat 
The Queen looked hard upon the maid, in doubt 
* ‘« Post-Laureate Idyls.” By Oscar Fay Adams. Boston, D. Lothrop 
& Co. 
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If she were simple-seeming as her words; 

And while she gazed her face grew stern and dark, 
The sunshine drew itself frem off the floor, 

The wind swept sobbing through a door ajar, 

And, in a sudden horror, from the room 

The maid fled shuddering!” 


There is nothing of buffoonery in these parodies, which are far 
above the ordinary, and we recall nothing so good since the 
“ Rejected Addresses,” which they surpass in grace and beauty. 
While abounding in quaint humor they are full of happy turns 
of expression and touches of real poetry. In short we have a 
new kind of parody here, which few could write, and at first 
it is a little puzzling from its novelty. Such work as has been 
done by Bayard Taylor, by Bret Harte in his “ Condensed 
Novels,” by C. 8S. Calverly in “Fly Leaves,” and by Mr. 
Adams, is valuable for its healthful influence on literature. 
Such travesty is a kind of poetical nemesis which overtakes 
the would-be-imitators, or the leaders if they go too far, and is 
more effective than any amount of slashing criticism. It is a 
kind of tonic which keeps literature in a natural state. Some 
of the faults and foibles of the modern versifiers could be 
eured by Calverly’s method, and perhaps Mr. Adams could do 
the task better than any one else. His capability for sustained 
effort seems to be one of the rarest faculties among the young 
poets of to-day. Besides the Idyls Mr. Adams publishes two 
longer poems, which create the belief that he has the power to 
enrich our poetry with noble creations. One could gather 
beautiful lines and thoughts from almost any page, such as, 


‘* Behind her blushed the roses and before 
The scarlet poppies shimmered in the corn.” 


But we must stop with an extract from “The Sweet South- 
wind” in which, and in “ A Tale of Tuscany,” Rev. Samuel 
Longfellow says Mr. Adams has given us a new hexameter, 
one in which the first five feet are always dactyls. 


“Over the fields and the waters there suddenly swept in mid-April 

Something that seemed like a breath that was blown from far coasts of 
the sunlands. 

Languor-ns was it and sweet as are lilies or odorous spices, 

Laden with delicate hints of a summer not far in the distance. 
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Over the meadows and fields that, embrowned by the cold of the winter, 

Lay as if dead to the spring and with never a hope of a harvest, 

Silently passed the south-wind, and there suddenly sprang into being 

Millions of grass-blades that tossed like an emerald sea in the sunshine, 

Buttercups golden and gleaming like gems on the hands of a maiden, 

Daisies that grew near the ground and yet ever and always gazed up- 
ward, 

Violets azure and yellow and white and of wonderful fragrance. 

Over the trees in the orchard and forest it breathed in its progress, 

Bringing the sap from the roots to the near and the farthermost branches, 

Swelling the buds till the willow was hid in a verdurous mist cloud, 

Touching the boughs of the maple that reddened with joy at the meeting, 

Leaving wherever it lingered assurance and promise of summer. 

Over the stream the beneficent breeze from the south-land swept gently, 

Filled all the waters with quick-darting life that rejoiced in the spring 
time, 

Sent all the rivers, now freed from the grasp of the winter, exultant, 

Moving in shimmering glittering, sinuous curves that led seaward. 

” _ x * 5 * * + x 
Winier was banished, and with him the cold and the afternoon twilight, 
And, as the wail of his storms in the north passed at last into silence, 
May could be seen in the distance approaching, her lap full of blossoms,” 


ERNEST WHITNEY. 
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Artricte III.—TENDENCIES OF MODERN ART. 


[Address of M. BOULANGER to the students of the Studio Julien, 
Paris, 1885.] 


Ir has been affirmed that throughout Europe—and that 
means modern civilization—art is in its decline. The fruit- 
bearing ages have passed with their inspirations. The Greek, 
the Gothic, and the Italian epochs have gone, leaving their 
rich gifts but no successors. Science, with its remorseless 
induction, has taken the place of original poetic feeling, and 
sown the field of human thought with clashing theories in 
which the beautiful arts cannot grow. Modern art is charged 
with being itself tamely scientific, with lack of creative power, 
and its only merit is said to consist in the reproduction and 
development of old ideas. If this be true, who is to remedy 
such a condition of things but the artists themselves, and it is 
profitable to listen to one who, while he does not give way to 
these discouraging views is alive to the evil as well as good 
tendencies of the age, and has a right to speak from the fact 
that he is a true artist. Gustave Rodolphe Boulanger, is a 
painter whose pictures and especially frescoes, have established 
his reputation as a master of the modern classic school; and 
although he is too much of a classicist, he has real power, while 
free from the extreme license of a great deal of the work of 
the French school. The address which follows, was made 
about two years ago to the pupils of the Studio Julien, a school 
organized upon the same plan as that of the Ecole des Beau 
Arts, and of immense scope as to material, ateliers, and number 
of students, of which institution Boulanger is a professor, and 
is important as coming from « man who is a keen critic as well 
as an accomplished artist, thus occupying a binocular point of 
vision, if one might use such an expression. It deals with 
French art, and approaches the subject in ways foreign to 
English minds, yet what he says is very comprehensive. The 
crisis in art has forced him to speak ; but it is quite impossible 
to render into English (I am afraid I have not succeeded in 
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doing so) the sarcastic vigor and subtle polish of style, and 
equally impossible to make extracts without weakening the 
whole. I have added something by way of suggestion and 
review, upon a theme that has a wide range as regards thought 
outside of the special field of art. 


“As there is a set of artists who threaten to give a false 
character to this age, I think it my duty to warn you against 
some paradoxes which, if not disproved, may assume by and by 
the aspect of irrefutable truths. I do not belong to the class 
of diseontents, who take a melancholy view and pronounce the 
decline of art to be remediless. Such persons will even admit 
to you that there is a higher average of talent now than there 
ever was, but they say that there are no masters, no stars of 
the first magnitude. They do not perceive that in proportion 
to the elevation of the mean standard the intensity of its light 
pales the isolated stars—a law in optics. It certainly is true 
that if the works of some artists of our time had suddenly 
appeared in a salon of forty years ago, they would have shone 
so dazzlingly that the light which then seemed bright would 
have lost its luster. But if a general decline has not yet 
arrested the progress of French art, it is ready to invade us, 
and we can see the signs of its approach. The gravest symp- 
tom of the evils that menace us, or rather of the evil most 
formidable, owing to its insidious appeal to our vanity, is, a 
reckless striving for originality, with or without motive, orig- 
inality for its own sake, in fine, novelty. In order to attract 
notice everyone thinks he must sing higher than the rest, even 
if on a false key ; and this tendency is aggravated by a class of 
critics who do not know how to distinguish between marks of 
genius and errors of orthography, and who clamor for the 
spontaneous blossoming forth of a new art connected by no 
bond with the past ; as if this were possible or had ever hap- 
pened. Such criticism has a specially bad effect on the young. 
It leads them to neglect all patient, conscientious, and solid 
study, and to run after novelties, or what they mistake for 
originality ; to attain, in short, a singularity which has not the 
merit of freshness, but which is always a piece of downright 
conventional coarseness or absurdity. This pretended novelty 
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we see coming into notice, year after year, under names as arro- 
gant as they are unjustifiable, such as naturalism, impression- 
ism, luminism, intentionism, sketchism (tacheisme)—to utter 
the slang in which they attempt to glorify imbecility and indo- 
lence. 

These tendencies have a peculiar character, and are unprece- 
dented in the history of art; they are based on negations. All 
elegance of drawing and composition, is treated as something of 
the past, all modelling and color are despised under the pretext 
of the open-air (plein-air) system,* without perceiving that 
they are losing sight of art. They declare that there is no 
such thing as perspective ; I call your attention to this, for the 
mania threatens to become general. Men of talent, not making 
any account of the minimum of distance required for a per- 
spective which is true, introduce into their pictures figures 
in the mean distance totally out of proportion, and place the 
horizon so high that the ground seems to be rising, which is 
mathematically false, for, in that case, we are forced to admit 
several points of sight; though the reply to this is, that photog- 
raphy presents nature in this way; and we are thus compelled 
to draw the conclusion that common sense is also gone by.t 
There are young painters upon whom nature has bestowed 
gifts that labor has developed into real talent, who certainly 
have no need to take up such theories, and they have been 
careful to avoid it, but, tormented by a feverish desire to 
attract attention, they hope to command admiration by repre- 
senting scenes of trivial character upon canvas of colossal size. 
In this they manifest a want of good sense, and a disregard of 
that principle of proportion, which does not permit a subject to 
be expressed in a form beyond its importance. You can treat a 
great subject in a small compass where you concentrate it, but 
in developing a small subject in a great frame you only dilute 


* This probably refers to the new method of not merely sketching but 
making finished pictures in the broad open daylight, little portable 
studios on wheels, like a gypsy cart, being used, to avoid artificial 
light.—Tr. 

+ When will the error be given up that photography is art. It is a 
scientific discovery which may be made of great importance to art, but 
it is only the mechanical application of a natural law, without the 
slightest act of artistic volition.—Tr. 
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it. What is true of one art is true of all. If, though such a 
supposition were impossible, Alfred de Musset had seen fit to 
put into five acts his delightful gem of ‘Un Caprice’ he would 
have spoiled it; but the same thing is frequently done in 
painting, and if, in such a case, the work produced by real tal- 
ent does not border on absurdity, yet, just as in the search 
after the odd, it falls into prosaicism and vulgarity. 

Vulgarity, I say, for such is the least unfortunate result of 
this excessive wish to win distinction. We have seen only too 
well how it shows itself in painting, and now it begins to make 
its appearance in sculpture, our choicest, most incontrovertible 
artistic pride; sculpture too is threatened by these trivial ten- 
dencies. Sometimes it is supposed that originality is shown in 
carving a Homeric hero with the features of a jail-bird ; it is 
no longer the ugly (which may be needed in certain cases to 
mark a forcible thought aud even to secure grandeur) but it is 
the common or low type. Under the pretext of avoiding the 
cold expression of antique masks they no longer carve heads 
with helmets (casgues) but heads with caps (casquettes). Our 
young sculptors do not trouble themselves much about the 
muscles but about the veins and superficiai swellings. It is 
not form which interests them but the accident of form. 

A wide prejudice exists among artists themselves, which 
tends to create the belief that painting coarsely done is the 
result of power, though just the opposite is true. Coarse exe- 
cution almost always betrays weakness, while an execution 
pushed even to the extreme verge, presents to the artist the 
sure indication of energy. The most powerful master is, with- 
out contradition, that grand creator of a supernatural world, 
Michael Angelo. Very well, this terrible genius executed 
smooth painting and his marbles were highly polished. And 
Rubens, of an entirely different temperament and education, a 
fiery artist if there ever was one, is the author of that beautiful 
light and flowing style of painting with which we are familiar, 
Neither Buonarotti nor Rubens had recourse to processes of 
the trowel, whose thick plastery coats of color we are made to 
regard as the expression of force, but which only prove the 
helplessness of those who employ them, and who, with a sem- 
blance of vigor that is calculated to impose on the ignorant, 
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try to conceal their want of experience in regard to the most 
difficult thing presented by every kind of art, viz: to come to 
the finish of a work. 

This negligence, whether real or feigned, where it is not the 
result of sheer ignorance, is nearly related to the systematic 
striving after the vulgar and trivial. This conscious letting 
down of the standard both of conception and rendering, is 
nothing in reality but a means of concealing weakness and 
escaping toil; for, you all know that it is a hundred times 
harder to paint a beautiful goddess than to make a picture of a 
rustic wench. 

The fact is, we must concede—whether we will or not—that 
the orders of intellectual culture present themselves strictly 
graded, and demand effort to scale them proportioned to their 
height. 

But the anxiety to turn out what is new, makes the artist 
lose sight of any desire to turn out what is good. This is the 
danger that threatens to draw the French school into a current 
where it may be wrecked if a strong reaction do not soon take 
place. 

It is then urgent that you should recollect a truth too often 
forgotten, which is, that originality cannot be made to order ; 
it exists as it is unconscious. Striven after, it becomes oddity, 
mania, extravagance, and can only lead to those sad results 
of which I have spoken. It is for this reason you should take 
good care, in spite of the strong current of fashion, not to 
accept ali that your predecessors have rejected ; furthermore, 
for this cause I say: fight against the tide of commonplaces, 
for the day when painters and sculptors cease to be poets, there 
wili be no further use for them, and if these new schools can 
claim the authority of a few instances of vulgarity in the works 
of certain masters, they may be answered that these faults pass 
unnoticed, because they are so greatly eclipsed by the high 
poesy of color and effect, seen, for example, in Rembrandt, but 
that these vulgarisms have never constituted an artistic quality. 

If one take a lofty view of the developments of the human 
mind, you will recognize the fact that they all, even the most 
absurd of them, have a reason, from which we may always be 
able to derive instruction. Now, if in the case before us, the 
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reaction is disorganized or without organic unity, yet the reason 
for its extravagance must have some foundation in truth: yes, 
the conventional that degenerates into the common, brings 
on, of necessity, a reaction. This reaction, pushed often too 
far, and more often still led into a false direction by men of 
ill-regulated minds and incomplete education, begets those ten- 
dencies to which I am opposed. There should be reaction, of 
course, against old forms of routine, but it should be with 
science for a guide. Nay, I grant that routine methods ought 
to be strenuously combatted. What unfortunately follows the 
great periods of revolution in art is a settled formula, a fixed 
type leading to immobility, an exaggeration, gradually increas- 
ing even to deformity, of some plastic quality revealed by the 
masters of art, a uniform treatment even in presence of a 
thousand forms of being. It seems as if the tree having borne 
an excessive crop of good and beautiful fruit, must necessarily 
be enfeebled, must send in circulation a thin sap, and produce 
nothing more than a dwarfed fruit, in the degenerate type of 
the first harvest. After the highest point comes the decline. 
When Raphael and Michael Angelo had reached the supreme 
expression of the great movement of Italian art called the 
Renaissance, they each gathered it up in a form peculiar to 
himself, but drawn scientifically from nature and subordinated 
to its laws. It seems as if after them no more efforts were pos- 
sible. Certainly not, if this effort was with the intention of 
surpassing them, instead of proceeding on the basis of the 
earnest study of nature, just as these incomparable geniuses 
had wrought; but people imagined that they could reach their 
lofty height, and, may I be pardoned, perhaps excelling their 
flight, by starting from the point of their attainment. It was 
thought easier, and believed wiser to restrict oneself to what 
these masters had formed, and thus a servile, exaggerated, and 
even depraved imitation of their manner was substituted for 
the study of nature itself, which was no more considered 
worthy of a thought. For a long time, it is true, by reason of 
such acquired force, artistic works preserved something of that 
bold manner, that high sentiment, which is the characteristic of 
the wonderful frescoes of the Vatican; but the stamp or the 
semblance even of these qualities disappeared under a treat- 
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ment pedantically employed according to formulas learned, and 
indiscriminately applied to every form of plastic expression. 
The same uniform means of interpretation were applied to 
figures, whatever they might be, youth, the old man, woman or 
child. The first signs of this decline are seen in the paintings 
of the Farnesina that are still so beautiful, and Giulio Romano, 
in spite of a genuine knowledge, determined this downward 
movement, which was precipitated a little later by the intrusion 
of the Flemish school. The great Venitian school underwent 
the same fate; it held firm even to Veronese, but soon after it 
departed further and further from nature up to Zucchi; and in 
the French school up to Boucher. And yet at that time you 
meet everywhere with great knowledge of the profession and 
artistic skill. The reform begun among ourselves by David 
was incomplete, because, without maintaining a sufficient re- 
gard for nature and the lessons to be learned from the Renais- 
sance, he made it come directly from an inferior type of an- 
tique art, which was itself produced by reason of one of those 
transitions of which I have just spoken from Greek art to the 
Greco-Roman. David knew nothing of Phidias, to whom 
this name of naturalist which is applied in our days in the 
strangest and falsest manner, was perfectly suited. 

The Greek artists of the great period had discovered the 
truth that the beautiful was nvt exclusive of the individual, 
and that, on the contrary, the infinite variety of natural types 
brought an eternal renewal to beauty. The “ Theseus” has 
its form, which is not that of the “ Ilissus”; the “ Achilleus,” 
so personal, has no relation to the “ Discobolos”; the “ Venus 
of Milo,” is of a type entirely different from the beautiful 
Greek ¢orso preserved at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, and called 
by the name of M. Ingres. 

For the exaggerated conventionalism of the art belonging to 
the close of the eighteenth century, David only substituted an- 
other conventionalism more scientific, it is true, but cold and 
monotonous. But the science of David was considerable, and 
was steeped in nature ; it might have made him an artist able 
to vie with the greatest, as his superb picture of the “ Corona- 
tion,” one of the most beautiful works of French painting, 
and also many of his portraits, prove. 
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Next came M. Ingres. He taught us to see Greek art, out 
of which he drew that aphorism of such deep meaning: “ Let 
us seek character in nature,” a precept worthy to be engraved 
on the front of every department of art. 

Never forget that the future of our French school depends 
on it. The modern movement must proceed chiefly from this 
principle. Remember that all types, all temperaments, all 
dates of development and transformation are represented in 
nature, and that it presents to us from time to time the perfeet 
expression of each one of them either as a whole, which is rare, 
or in some detail, which occurs more frequently. Exercise 
yourselves then in honestly imitating nature, and varying your 
types as it does, shunning the commonplace of which it knows 
nothing. 

As to the injurious criticism of academic, or, as it is called, 
official, education, there could exist no other education than 
that which consists in instructing young artists in what I would 
call the grammar, in order to lead them on into rhetoric. But 
whether this education be given in public schools or in private, 
in the studios of the Ecole des Beaux Arts or private studios, 
there is but one orthography, one language, one syntax possible 
to teach. But would it ever be imagined that a rhetorical pro- 
fessor could have any personal influence upon the future style 
of the students of his class? And, besides, in general, have 
the most original minds received a different teaching from that 
which is given in the various universities, whatever they may 
be? Why then should it be otherwise in regard to instruction 
in art, where the master, after all, can teach only the technique. 

Do not fail to observe that not only no professor, but no per- 
son in the world, can modify your originality, in so far as it is 
involuntary and superior to influence from another mind. The 
proof of this is in the uniform and despotic education which 
the great masters themselves, from whom the arts have drawn 
their highest glory, have received at every period and in every 
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was, I believe, the painter Natoure who, as his last word to 
his pupils going to Rome, said: “Whatever you do, don’t 
forget my style!” It was indeed exclusive, because, beyond 
the fact that the apprentice paid his master a specified sum, he 
owed him still, after his education was finished, some years of 
work. It came about that the patron took the greatest care to 
arrest at the outset any personal fancy on the part of his pupil, 
since he must learn, before all, to paint exactly like himself, so 
as to be able to assist him in his work. 

But I am not aware that our great masters have had their 
personality compromised by this tyrannic education. Raphael 
began by scrupulously imitating Perugino, which did not pre- 
vent him from becoming the divine Sanzio. Van Dyck, who 
took so large a part in the works of Rubens executing entire 
figures in the pictures of this master, among others that of the 
Magdalen, in the “ Descent from the Cross,” became the Van 
Dyck whom no one confounds with the illustrious pupil of old 
Otto Venius. Largillitre, who distinguished himself by that 
fine style of painting so light and beautiful, was still laboring 
at the age of forty on the pictures of Lebrun, whose manner 
was totally opposed to his own. 

What a clamor would be heard if the same kind of educa- 
tion should be given to-day! And yet for all that, notwith- 
standing its perhaps excessively rigorous discipline, it was the 
best. Yes, by far the best, because the master having but a 
few pupils, and living constantly with them, obliged them to 
learn all he knew, and he knew a great deal, having himself 
received this complete education, the tradition of which mounts 
back to Leonardo da Vinci, who said: “I know no profession 
which requires more extensive knowledge than that of the 
painter.” But without carrying the requisite requirements to 
such an extent as that great master did, who, not content with 
excelling in the arts of painting, sculpture, architecture, poetry 
and music, was also a mathematician and a wonderful engineer, 
all the painters even to David were, to a certain extent, sculp- 
tors, and above all, architects. This sound tradition they are 
trying at this moment to revive at the Ecole des Beauw Arts, 
and I could not urge you too strongly to follow it; for the 
knowledge of architecture among other things, although the 
most neglected, is one of the most useful to have. 
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Again, this education was the best because it was eminently 
practical and broke in the pupil to material processes that were 
fruits of an experience accumulated through generations: an 
experience which must now be gained by an empiricism of 
routine, if indeed gained at all. The fact is, as my friend 
Claudius Popelin has very justly said: “To follow traditions 
is the only means of going right. Art must be a chain ; it is 
when this chain breaks that there is decline. All renaissance 
consists in fastening a new link to that which hangs on the 
past. It is this which renders the revival of the fifteenth cen- 
tury so great and so fruitful.” That is a thought, with which 
I should wish to see you thoroughly imbued. 

Now, how can we explain it, that the normal education 
which consists in grounding art on elementary principles, on a 
thorough mastery of the artist’s craft, should ever have been 
questioned? For, if it be undeniable that grammar does not 
impart genius, that the most accomplished rhetorician may do 
the stupidest work even if most correct, it does not follow that 
the way to possess genius is to dispense with rhetoric. It is 
just here, indeed, where is the deplorable and mischievous con- 
fusion against which I wish to warn you. But, if grammar 
does not confer genius, if it does not develope the imagination, 
if, in a word, it does not constitute talent, it is still more inca- 
pable of depriving those who have these gifts of them, and it 
still remains the most indispensable instrument of expressing 
the degree of imagination or talent each one may have. This 
is why Buffon dared to say: “Genius is patience ;’ which is 
not an absolute paradox, for granting that genius has an inde- 
pendent reparate existence, yet it is never to be improvised, it 
does not germinate except in an intelligence prepared by cul- 
ture, and only formulates itself after severe labor. 

It is also the fashion to attack the Academy of France at 
Rome ; this gives a false air of a liberal mind. They uncere- 
moniously represent the Academy of France, in a way that 
shows great ignorance, as an effete institution which acts as a 
mould from which the same kind of artists must invariably 
emerg?. In such a statement as this, is there only a lack of 
information; might there not be something like a want of good 
faith? To speak of painters only, would it not seem to pro- 
ceed from a faculty of observation too feeble to be worth 
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notice, to assert that such men as Hébert, Cabanel, Baudry, 
Bougereau, and Henner, show the same tendencies ? 

Be assured, that it is highly advantageous to young artists to 
retire, for some years, away from the tides of fashion, the 
solicitations of vanity, the seductions of anticipated and hasty 
gain, to a common retreat among the masterpieces found only 
at Rome. I speak especially of the highest expressions of 
great decorative art in fresco. Is it then nothing, to live in a 
country where intellectual culture has everywhere left the im- 
press of its passage across the ages, where human art, in what 
it has had of highest excellence, has everywhere set its sacred 
mark? Is the impression of that wonderful campagna of Rome 
nothing, which has all the severe grandeur of its history and all 
the grace of the Virgilian idyl? Is Italy nothing, which ex- 
hibits from north to south to the observing eye of the artist the 
magnificent developments of painting, and where are so many 
monuments of antiquity and the Renaissance stamped with an 
incomparable character? Put forth, then, every effort to merit 
the enjoyment in your turn of this good and healthy retreat, 
which will leave you the best memories of your life, and whose 
beneficial effects you will feel through your whole career. 

The summits of mountains are only to be reached by the 
longest roads, because these are the surest. Arm yourselves, 
therefore, with courage and perseverance ; and, disdaining easy 
success, be priests of the beautiful: of that beauty whose sov- 
ereign expression, is man, the last and most perfect of created 
things. 

Continue then, at every cost, to be scholars; but above all be 
poets; be enthusiasts, fanatics, delicate and fastidious artists ; 
be passionate lovers of nature in her loftiest expression, and 
spurn from you this new esthetics founded upon commonplace. 
In virtue of its very principle which proscribes all poetry, it is a 
mere emanation of the bourgeois spirit, and the negation of all 
art, since art itself is simply selection in the expression of 
thought and of form.” 


The axiom laid down in this address of Boulanger, that per- 
fection depends upon faithful work in the line of traditional and 
well-established principles, and that, however great the artistic 
genius, it will amount to nothing without patient study of tech- 
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nique, is of prime value. The address also touches on some sub- 
tle tendencies of the times, that more or less influence all who 
have aught to do with art-studies in America as well as France, 
There is a new spirit abroad in art and literature. The art- 
movement in England has perceptibly affected us in America, 
Its origin, the Pre-Raphaelite revival of thirty or thirty-five 
years ago, was itself a remarkable event, which had in it the 
germs of endless progress. It was the salvation of English art, 
Denying classic paganism, it had a moral aim and so jealous of 
truth, that while it went to nature, it would not depart from 
nature even to follow its own higher thought. Religion was 
its aim, yet one might say that realism was its religion. But 
with all its unmodified enthusiasm, Pre-Rapheelitism was a gen- 
uine movement, and its germinant idea was true. That idea 
however manneristically misapplied, was the principle of abso- 
lute trust in the truth that is in nature; and while its “ divine 
crookedness and holy awkwardness” have passed away, its ori- 
ginators—young men of genius such as John Everett Millais, 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Holman Hunt, Thomas Woolner, and, 
later on, E. Burne Jones, Alma Tadema, Frederick Leighton, 
and George F. Watts, not leaving out the greatest of all, 
Turner, in landscape—have become illustrious artists, each 
standing on his merits and with an individual power, that has 
nothing in it of the dryness of the primitive school. The 
writers and poets of this school, the two Rossettis, William 
Morris, Swinburne, perhaps Robert Browning, and, above all, 
John Ruskin, its prophet crying in the wilderness of selfish 
and unloving life, have made an impression on modern art and 
poetry so decided, that this revival may have some claims to its 
name of the English Renaissance. This outburst of artistic en- 
ergy was an effort to return to the earnest simplicity of nature. 
Sincerity and a love of art for art’s sake, were its watch-words; 
and, certainly, from it a wind as from the salt sea, a wind of the 
Hellenic spirit of beauty, has breathed over English art, and a 
true power has come into it, for whatever of artistic energy 
there may be in a soul there must be some living nature, some 
touch of reality, to draw it forth; and this may have been the 
meaning of the Greek myth that the goddess of beauty was 
born of the vanishing sea-foam. 
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But, with this new spirit, weaknesses have been developed, 
partaking of exaggeration, and of a false subjectivity which 
seeks for intense expression, an impression superficially effected 
rather than caused by deep study and poetic truth ; in a word, 
astriving for impression rather than abiding truth, catching 
the fleeting present more than the enduring form—which have 
won for it, in its last phase at least, the name of the “ impres- 
sionist school.” Something of this superficiality may be seen, 
for instance, in the wonderful pictures of Watts, many of which 
have been recently exhibited in this country, and that, I ven- 
ture to say, have already left their impress on American art. 
Watts is said to have redeemed portrait-painting from the 
charge of decline in our day. He has a Raphaelesque power 
of painting a man and not his mask, but in ways the opposite 
of Raphael. We can see in one of his portraits that we are 
spirits before we are bodies. Thought struggles through it, 
and in the strange mingling of high colors, blue, red, yellow 
and green, almost like the inharmonious juxtaposition of oppo- 
site colors in Japanese painting, the spirit flashes, and we forget 
the medium and think only of the impression of the person. 
A ray of his intellectual being penetrates us. Types of face 
are given. In the portrait of Morris, for example, I recognize 
the poetic type of Virgil and Petrarch. Watts’ ideal composi- 
tions, in which he has won the praise of a lofty style, such as 
his “ Love in death,”’* “Orpheus and Eurydice,” “ Paolo and 
Francesca,” are manifestations of poetic ideas, as if Robert 
Browning had spoken throngh colors instead of words, and 
they produce the subtle effects of a poem. These paintings do 
not really differ from poetry, nor does the poetry of the same 
brilliant artists differ from their paintings. They merely change 


*1 do not know whether the artist had in view the lines of Dryden, 
but the coincidence of the picture and the poet’s verse is striking : 


‘* Love has in store for me one happy minute, 
_ And she will end my pain who did begin it : 
Then no day void of bliss or pleasure leaving, 
Ages shall glide away without perceiving ; 
Cupid shall guard the door, the more to please us, 
And keep out Time and Death when they would seize us, 
Till Time and Death depart, and say, in flying, 
Love has found out a way to live by dying.” 
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the pen for the brush. The “ Blessed Damosel” might have 
been painted instead of sung: 
** The blessed damosel leaned out 
From the gold bar of Heaven ; 
Her eyes were deeper than the depth 
Of waters stilled at even ; 


She had three lilies in her hand 
And the stars in her hair were seven.” 


Their power is like the spirit that floats in music and belongs 
to the soul. It is the power that lies in color-tones, to convey 
passionate and pathetic thought from the artist’s soul to ours, 
and with their prevailing tone of gray aerial coloring through 
which shine delicate roseate lights, they seem to steal into the 
mind as « misty vision, bodiless and rainbow-tinted. The forms 
are but the plastic creations of the brain. Appealing thus, as 
do the mystic paintings of Burne-Jones, to the sensitive mind 
more than even to the eye, and expressing the inward moods 
of poetic thought with little of the substance of objects, they 
share the weakness of purely subjective expression in all art, 
for esthetics is not only in the mind of those who perceive the 
beauty there is in nature, but it also dwells in nature. There 
is a body to it. The drawing thus is often feeble as if not 
studied in patient ways in nature and the antique ; so that the 
words of Boulanger may not be amiss; for, above all, he draws 
back to the antique. 

The French school of “impressionists” is less poetic and 
more uncompromisingly realistic, than the English. It is more 
learned, for the modern science of archeology, having left the 
oft barren heights of philology and descended into the real life 
of the past, has made it simply impossible for artists now to 
paint classic scenes in the manner of David or Poussin, so thata 
painter like Géréme is one of the best classic commentators ; yet 
archeology cannot presume to be art or make art, and some of 
the old paintings, with their ignorances even, catch the deeper 
spirit, the poetic life, of antiquity, and above all religious an- 
tiquity, more truly than the Alma-Tadema school, whether of 
France or England. But the French school goes on the prin 
ciple that the best art is “the art that is inspired by the life of 
its own day,” however commonplace, artificial, and vulgar that 
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life is. What one sees to-day, that is the right subject for art. 
Academic traditions and criticisms are cast to the winds. High 
taste and high art are relegated to the tombs of the Escorial and 
Uffizi. Ugliness is weleomed if real, and sometimes if not real ; 
indeed, ugliness is a trifle preferred to beauty. The law of 
choice, which every one must acknowledge is the law of the ideal 
in art, is viewed as a matter of no sort of importance. One sharp 
critic of this school goes so far as to say that “ anything like a 
noble or dignified sentiment, or even physical beauty in what 
it has of delicate and exalted, is abandoned to begin with.” 
This is sweeping, for some noble pictures, like those of Bastien- 
Lepage have been produced ; yet, it must be said, that the sen- 
timent, whether noble or ignoble, is a secondary thing, and it 
is the fact that is sought, whether it be prismatic as a soap- 
bubble or black as sin. It finds its counterpart in French 
modern novel-literature, and is not at all nice in what it takes. 
The crowded street ; the motley throng on the beach of a water- 
ing-place ; the interior of a gilded opera-house ; a masked ball ; 
a horse-race ; a cabbage-garden or turnip-field ; a priest enjoy- 
ing his bottle of wine; blouses playing cards; a soldier, a stout 
laundress or a pet dog ; no matter whether these have any sig- 
nificance or not ; no matter whether they have poetic light or 
not; any of the thousand and one scenes of everyday life 
touched perhaps with the artist’s own spirit of fun, delight, or 
sardonic satire, painted simply because they are expressions of 
life—these form the rapid topics for the unscrupulous brush of 
this lively school, that deals in simulated light and sensational 
effects, and often not without veritable power. There is power 
in its idea if not carried too far—the real and its interpretation. 
It is believing that what has been is. This imparts present 
light to the canvas. It abjures the classic in order to be alive. 
As an attribute of the soul art is independent of time. Why 
should we indulge in this idolatry of the past, of Greek or 
Italian art, if the materials of art ave not exhausted? There 
may be a great deal of nonsense written and spoken about old 
art. Art is a faculty in humanity that has vital force in itself. 
Beauty is young. The forms of nature are as lovely as they 
ever were. While we dream of the past, genius bathes its 
hands in the sunshine. Turn over a portfolio of etchings drawn 
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by deft artists like Seymour Haden and Van’s Gravesande, and 
you will find the trees as roughly picturesque, the clouds ag 
fleecy and the water as limpid, as in pictures of Claude or Ruys- 
dael. The sources of art are within, ever renewing its life ag 
the tree silently puts forth new leaves and fruit every spring, 


‘Und griinm des Lebens goldner Baum.” 


But beauty changes somewhat as the ages go on, and we can- 
not expect that the forms of art would remain the same. As 
art is, more than almost any other manifestation of mind, in 
its forms at least, the reflection of the age, so there is hope for 
modern art and American art. But this truth seized upon, has 
apparently formed the sole inspiration of a school that has cut 
itself off from the work of universal art, and grown weak in 
knowledge and technique, so that, though accompanied by con- 
siderable power, it has failed in the higher aims of art. The 
Grosvenor gallery is a spot where the most vigorous modern 
English art is found, but the French salon, has become, each 
year of its new departure, more trivial in its themes and sensa- 
tional in its expressions. But for the sincere and sweet nature 
of Millet, and the real perception of beauty of Daubigny anda 
few others, the paintings of a recent salon were either trifling 
or sensuous—a momentary action; a forced posture ; a dash of 
high color laid on like plaster; a fantastic conceit; a bit of 
Flaubertesque paganism without Flaubert’s learning ; a nudity 
not clothed even with modesty; a calling up of historic cos 
tumes in their minutie but not of historic men, for in even 
Meissonier’s gems the figures are lay, not living, they are char- 
acterless frames to hang robes upon—and this of him who 
painted “1807” and “1814”! But I should not give a wrong 
conception of a new development of art so full of brightness 
and promise, since the impressionist school has been illustrated 
by painters of remarkable individuality and exquisite genius, 
such as Olaude Manet, Millet, and, above all, Degas and 
Renoir. Of the same class, though not the same nation, 
was Dupré, the Florentine sculptor of the “ Abel,” the “Sap: 
pho,” and the most noble and religious “ group of the Pieta,” 
with his pregnant motto “the beautiful in the real.” 

As a general rule, the works of these artists both in France 
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and England, are attractive at first glance—an enchanting 
freshness of impression is produced—but hanging their clever 
paintings by the side of the lovely mellow and finished relig- 
ious pictures of the old Italian or even older French school, 
the dramatic and poetic works of the German school, and the 
great classic paintings of the world, I doubt whether they 
would hold long in our estimation, or draw us permanently 
away from those deeper impressions of the imagination and 
spiritual life. They would tire, for they embody but the out- 
ward, and have nothing in them more profound or spiritual. 
A notable example is Munkacsy’s “Christ before Pilate,” 
which, with its extraordinary tours de force, has a marked ab- 
sence of inner and divine elements, and represents the anach- 
ronism of a modern fanatic before a Roman pretor—how 
much inferior to the simple portrait of “Ze Doreur” by Rem- 
brandt, perhaps the greatest picture ever brought to this 
country, which has no pretensions and is not even the portrait 
of a prince or great man, but of an honest burgher who lived, 
it may be, in the /odenbreedstaadt where the painter dwelt 
and took his evening pipe with him, but what character, what 
tone in the flesh, what sagacious eyes, what a feathery lace 
frill, what inwardness ! 

This phase of modern art has not been without its good 
influences. It has served to banish unreality and invigorated 
art by a fresh dip into nature. It has grappled with the coarse 
earth-spirit, who, like Caliban, is sometimes a spirit of wisdom 
and a poet; but is there no thought in art? Is there no 
choice? “If we despise the law of choice,” remarks a sensi- 
ble writer, “in our bodily tastes, and eat indiscriminately 
everything that offers itself to our appetite, how soon we 
would kill ourselves.” So if the painter represent with dar- 
ing accuracy nuture pure and simple, and human life the most 
degrading, how soon would art become a disgusting phenom- 
enon. The artist’s mind would be his fingers not his soul, and 
the unity of his creative thought, in which he resembles God, 
would give way to an orderless chaos of indiscriminate and 
unreasoning imitation. The highest idea of art, as I conceive 
it, is the combination of realism with that spiritual knowledge 
of a deeply subjective mind, without which the artist would 
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become the slave of nature. He would no more interpret the 
highest things, as the poet does. There would be in his works 
no appeal to the pure imagination, to form, to the universal 
loveliness in which the joy of art consists. Beauty, which is 
the soul of art, would vanish like an offended spirit being so 
majestical ; and hence Greek art still exerts and ought to exert 
a conservative influence over all possible manifestations of the 
artistic spirit, whether we call them pagan or Christian. 
James M. Hoppin. 





An Icelandic Novelist. 


ArticteE IV.—AN ICELANDIC NOVELIST. 


ALTHOUGH the development of literature in Iceland since the 
Reformation has followed, like an after-current, the main im- 
pulse of Europe, it was not until 1850 that “ Lad and Lass,” 
the first Icelandic novel, appeared. Icelandic belles lettres dur- 
ing this entire period has consisted almost wholly of poetry. 
In the first half of the present century only one writer—Jonas 
Hallgrimson—attempted prose fiction, and two short fragments 
represent the sum total of his activity. Of didactic, and 
especially of lyric poetry there is, on the other hand, an almost 
incredible amount; and Icelandic authors have given their 
countrymen besides no inconsiderable number of poetical 
translations—among them Klopstock’s Messias, Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost, and Pope’s Essay on Man. 

This almost utter neglect of fiction is at the first sight re- 
markable and not wholly intelligible ; but its reasons are, after 
all, not far to seek. It clearly does not arise from absence of 
motive. If the life is simple, there is, nevertheless, for those 
wiro desire such old-fashioned material, enough of tragedy and 
pathos in many an Icelandic home, and Icelandic hearts are 
warmer for the eternal snow of the mountain tops. Bjérnson 
has not lacked incident or action among similar surroundings 
in Norway. The difficulty issearcely here. It is probably not 
one of objectivity at all, but is rather to be found in the men- 
tal attitude ef the Icelander himself. More than anything else 
he loves the literal statement of fact. It is true that much of 
the poetry of Iceland, and particular); ~uch of the later lyric 
poetry, has been characterized ty ‘\« ‘ree play of fancy. 
Some of it, like certain verses of tic clergyman Matthias 
Jochumsson, formerly editor of ihe Reykjavik newspaper 
Thjodolf, and the translator into Icelandic of several Shakes- 
pearean plays, is fanciful in the extr me, if not fantastic ; but 
this is another thing. The prose of Iceland, from the very 
earliest time, when here alone in all Northern Europe was 
written original prose, had been a chronicle of fact, or what 
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Down to the present day this 
same love of fact has existed, and to nourish it the old prose 
literature, as much the property of the present as it ever was 
of the past, has been preserved in the original language, un- 
changed in style or even in orthography. It is in the old Saga 
literature, then, that the Icelander has found his novel, and the 
prose romance is to be viewed somewhat in the light of an 
exotic, as yet sparsely introduced and imperfectly acclimated. 
The appearance of “Lad and Lass”—P%ltur og Stulka is the 
original title—accordingly marked an epoch in Icelandic litera- 
ture, and, although it is now by no means the only Icelandic 
novel, it still remains the most original and effective. 

The author of “Lad and Lass” was Jon Thordarson 
Thoroddsen. A true man of letters has never existed in Ice- 
land, and Thoroddsen, after a life of varied activity at home 
and in Denmark, died an official of the Crown in Iceland; 
“Lad and Lass ” was written while he was a student of law in 
Copenhagen. 

Thoroddsen was born at Reykholar, in the north of Iceland, 
October 5th, 1819. His father and grandfather were coopers 
by trade ; his mother was a daughter of one of the Lutheran 
clergy, who, after the custom of the land, are at the same time 
priests and farmers. After the usual preparatory course of 
study at the gymnasium, then at Bessastadir, Thoroddsen set 
out, in 1841, for Copenhagen, where he matriculated in the 
faculty of jurisprudence. He does not seem to have been a 
very earnest student. Within the next few years he was twice 
in Iceland and, when, in the spring of 1848, war broke out be- 
tween Denmark and Germany, he marched with the Danish 
army into Sleswick, returning a non-commissioned officer at 
the cessation of hostilities in the succeeding autumn. 

He had, none the less, already begun his literary career. 
Like almost every other Icelander, in every condition of life, 
he had written numerous verses, and at the very time of his 
departure for the seat of war he was engaged with another in 
editing a new journal, which, in spite of his sudden defection, 
came out soon after; it contained as his contribution several 
poems and a short story. It was in the winter after his military 
experience, while he was again nominally reading law at the 
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University, that “Lad and Lass” was written, and in the suc- 
ceeding year, 1850, it appeaved from the press in Copenhagen. 
The same year Thoroddsen returned to Iceland without, how- 
ever, having taken the final examination required ; an omission 
which necessitated, three years after, another journey to Den- 
mark under rather humiliating circumstances. Thoroddsen, 
after his return to Iceland, quickly became a bailiff for the 
Crown, first to fill an opportune vacancy, and then by regular 
appointment. He also fell in love, but an obdurate father in- 
tervened and would not accept as a suitor for the hand of his 
daughter one who had not taken his university examination, 
even if he were an official of government. So temporarily 
filling his place, Thoroddsen went back to Copenhagen, passed 
his examination in the spring of 1854, returned soon to Ice- 
land and carried off his bride that same autumn. Until 1861 
Thoroddsen held the office of bailiff and member of the Ice- 
landic parliament for the bailiwick to which he was originally 
appointed ; in that year he was transferred to a neighboring 
district, where he died in March, 1868, at the age of forty- 
seven. 

During this whole later period of his life official duties were 
not allowed to interfere with literary projects for which 
Thoroddsen seems always to have had abundant leisure. The 
year that his novel was publiched there also appeared a book of 
selected poems of which he was one of two editors. The suc- 
ceeding years are marked by contributions to newspapers and 
journals, principally of political articles, which sometimes 
elicited an acrid response, and once or twice provoked a pro- 
longed discussion. Later, Thoroddsen became joint editor of 
the “ Icelander,” to which he contributed numerous articles, 
and some of his most ambitious verse. In 1867, a second, 
augmented edition of “ Lad and Lass” appeared in Reykjavik, 
and this same year another novel was outlined and partly writ- 
ten. He was not destined, however, to finish it, and only 
single chapters remained behind at his death in the succeeding 
year. Two books have appeared posthumously. Members of 
the Iceland Literary Society in rather an excess of zeal took, 
several years later, the framework of the novel that had been 
left and connected the isolated chapters with a narrative which 
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was afterward printed as a whole with the title “Man and 
Woman ”—Madur og Kona. Thoroddsen’s poems, written at 
intervals all through his life, were published collectively in 
1871. They are prefaced by a portrait of the author, which 
coincides, as far as an engraving can, with the description by 
his Icelandic biographer: “A man of middle stature; face 
brown bearded, full and round, with keen grey eyes and heavy 
features ’—almost a typical Icelander in appearance, as he was 
in individuality. 

Thoroddsen’s claim to the title of novelist rests almost wholly 
upon the authorship of “Lad and Lass.” Influenced appar- 
ently by foreign models, he afterward attempted in Madur og 
Kona, a much more ambitious work ; as that : ry, at least in 
its present shape, bears all the characteristic marks of the novel 
as we know it elsewhere. There is, beside, a manifest attempt 
to make the story entertaining, and the author was not yet 
artist enough to escape the accompanying dangers of exaggera- 
tion. The situations, too, are sometimes forced, and the char- 
acters not always true to nature. What it would have been 
had Thoroddsen himself completed it we can, of course, only 
conjecture. 

Piltur og Stulka is the story of a lad and lass whose course 
of true love runs far from smooth ; for love, even in this out- 
of-the-way corner of the earth, seems to have much the same 
characteristics that prevail elsewhere. The opening chapter 
takes us to a certain “ Fairdale ” in the east of Iceland. Here, 
separated only by a little river running through the middle of 
the valley, lay two farmsteads, called “ The Knoll” and “ The 
Tongue.” The river was also the boundary line of two poor- 
districts, and the occupant of each farm was the overseer of his 
particular district; a fact that finally raised a barrier of 
estrangement between the two men, and jealousy between 
their wives. Indrid was the son of one farmer; Sigrid the 
daughter of the other. While they are mere children, [n- 
drid and Sigrid are sent to watch the sheep on the grassy 
slopes of the valley, and here they first became acquainted. 
The years of their childhood pass by. Indrid is the tallest and 
strongest lad of his age; he is an excellent shepherd; like a 
new Orlando he wins a wrestling match against fearful odds ; 
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and when Sigrid’s own pet lamb is unjustly taken from her 
and she stands weeping, he gives her one of his. Sigrid, for 
her part, is the fairest of all the maidens ; at confirmation she 
surpasses the others in knowledge; once, Indrid is allowed to 
visit her, and at parting she gives him a pair of woolen soles, 
that she herself has knit, for his seal-skin shoes. Only in her 
mother’s eyes she does not find favor, and, like a servant 
girl, she is made to do all kinds of farm work, but is not 
taught embroidery and cooking, as befits her station. Oppor- 
tunely, an aunt appears upon the scene who induces Sigrid to 
accompany her home. With her three happy yéars are spent ; 
then the aunt dies, and Sigrid returns home ; a year later her 
father dies. After her return, Indrid and Sigrid see each 
other often, and Indrid makes many an errand to the Tongue 
when it is manifest that he wishes only to see Sigrid. One 
time, when they are alone, he recalls their childish dayx, and 
Sigrid gives him her hand aud tells him she can never forget 
them; but the mother unfortunately enters and by her pres- 
ence prevents a more definite understanding. Indrid now 
decides to go about his suit in the regular way. It is, accord- 
ingly, settled that his mother shall present the case to the 
widow at the Tongue, and ask for the hand of her daughter, 
At a wedding, soon after, the matter is broached, but Sigrid’s 
mother flatly refuses her consent and hints, moreover, that 
Sigrid already has her thoughts upon some one else. Nothing 
is said to Sigrid about the matter; Indrid is much cast down, 
and Sigrid wonders why he avoids her. 

Time passes. It is rumored that Indrid is promised to an- 
other, and Sigrid, sick at heart, is forced to believe it to be 
true. A suitor now presents himself in the person of Gud- 
mund, foster son of Bard the Rich, of Burfell. He is miserly, 
ignorant, and uncoutu; and Sigrid will not hear of him. Her 
mother, however, favors the suit and uses every means to press 
it. In despair, Sigrid at last writes a letter to Indrid’s mother, 
confiding her hopes and fears, and the letter is given to one 
Groa to deliver. It never reaches its destination; but Groa 
reports that its recipient had hurled it from her in rage and 
had vouchsafed no reply whatsoever. Now, all hope dies out, 
and caring nothing of what becomes of her, Sigrid passively 
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consents to a betrothal with Gudmund. The wedding day is 
set in the autumn, and at the appointed time the guests as- 
semble in the little church to witness the final ceremony ; the 
bride and groom are standing at the altar. Suddenly Sigrid 
rouses herself from her apathy; to the clergyman’s question 
she loudly answers “ no,” and nothing will change her decision. 

All this did not improve matters between the mother and 
daughter, and Sigrid, finding her position unbearable, leaves 
home the following spring for Reykjavik, where she takes 
service in the family of a Danish merchant. Life in the capi- 
tal is not the simple life of the country, and Sigrid is now 
subjected to its banefui influences. All affect Danish manners, 
and despise as provincial and boorish that which is national and 
Icelandic ; but Sigrid, in speech and costume, is constant to 
the traditions of her youth. 

Indrid, in the meantime, has not forgotten Sigrid. He 
hopes against hope until he hears of the approaching marriage 
with Gudmund, when he gives up in despair. He has become 
a famous workman in iron and wood, and about the time for 
the wedding is called to a distance and remains away the suc- 
ceeding winter and spring. He only hears of Sigrid’s extra- 
ordinary action when he returns, and then she had already 
departed for the south. His mind is at once made up to speak 
to her at any cost, and he soon sets out for Reykjavik. 

Sigrid’s beauty and personality have already attracted notice. 
The Danish merchant, Méller, is particularly attentive to her, 
and it soon becomes rumored that he is to make her his wife. 
Indrid hears this upon his arrival in Reykjavik, and its truth 
is apparently confirmed. He endeavors to speak with her, but 
she is not at home and a letter that he leaves falls, through the 
treachery of a pretended friend, into the hands of Moller. 
An answer is prepared under Sigrid’s name, which, in the 
most formal terms, disabuses his mind of all hope. Indrid 
goes outside the little town to read the letter alone. Again 
and again he reads it over to convince himself that it is true. 
The birds fly back and forth above him, the shadows grow 
longer; but he sits motionless and unheeding. At last he 
knows the truth! Indrid now decides not to undertake, at 
present, the long and difficult journey home, and secures work 
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not far from Reykjavik. He conceals his real identity and 
calls himself Thorleif. By his excellent work he attracts the 
attention of a certain Danish merchant who becomes his friend 
and finally asks him the reason of the sorrow he cannot con- 
eeal. Assured of sympathy, he confides the story of his 
unhappy love. The merchant knows Moller and tells Indrid 
that he already has a wife in Copenhagen. Indrid now recog- 
nizes the danger in which Sigrid stands, and is promised help 
to rescue her. 

Sigrid, in the meanwhile, is persistently courted by Moller 
whom she does not love, but step by step she is nearing the 
unsuspected abyss into which she is sure to fall. Indrid’s 
friend, however, is not inactive. Finally, he discovers Mdiler 
at the feet of Sigrid and denounces him to her. Indrid is 
waiting just outside. This time there is no chance for mis- 
understanding ; mutual explanations are made, and the story 
is done. 

As will be seen from the foregoing analysis of the plot, the 
task set for himself by the author in his book is the homely 
one of depicting the national life of Iceland at the present 
time ; and in this he has so well succeeded that no one, before 
or since, has given it so faithfully, with all its lights and 
shadows. In conception and execution the tale, too, is wholly 
in keeping with its surroundings. If, as is often the case, it is 
characterized by a naiveté impossible in a more cultured com- 
munity, its reality is none the less, never for a moment to be 
called in question. It is a true picture of the simple people 
among whom its scenes are laid; of their social conditions, 
their modes of thought, and their daily life. There is this in 
addition that through it all, with the touch of one who loved 
to linger over scenes dear to him, runs such an unstudied art- 
lessness in thcught and expression, such true poetical instinct 
in the choice of material, that the whole stands @ real work of 
art, doubly precious for its manifest spontaniety. 

Thoroddsen’s work while it has all the elements described, 
is, nevertheless, not distinctly characterized by strength, either 
in plot, in description, or in development of character. It is, 
however, by no means deficient in incident, and holds the 
attention unwearied to the end ; at times it is almost dramatic, 
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and touches the true chord of universal sympathy. The 
descriptions throughout the book are excellent; this is partic- 
ularly true of scenes in the open air, like the public sheep- 
foldings. There is little attempt at formal description of 
nature, though the temptation must have been considerable ; 
for nature is omnipresent in Iceland—a great, constant factor 
of life in every part of the land. In the delineation of charac- 
ter, Thoroddsen has once or twice made the mistake of too 
plainly underlining a peculiarity which he wished to accen- 
tuate. Gudmund of Burfell, for instance, is so clearly in dis- 
favor with the author that he cannot refrain from an occa- 
sional touch to the picture where it is not needed. Indrid and 
Sigrid, his two principal characters, are in the main well-drawn, 
although in some respects like those paintings at the exhibi- 
tions, whose titles below tell us all we are to look for above. 
There is no thought of the psychological unfolding of an indi- 
viduality ; everything is stated and nothing is left to be 
inferred. In all this, however, the Icelander has merely fol- 
lowed the old Saga, which, consciously or unconsciously, he 
must have taken for a model; it is what one would have pre- 
dicted of the first Icelandic novel, and but another proof of its 
author’s independence of foreign literary methods, and of its 
own legitimacy of origin. 

As a poet, Thoroddsen has almost the same traits that char- 
acterize him as a writer of prose. His poetry is facile and 
beautiful, rather than strong or deeply imaginative. At times 
his satire as in his political articles is keen and telling. He is 
particularly a poet of the people, and some of the most widely 
known poems of the new literature are io be found in the 
little collection that bears his name. An excellent translation 
of Piltur og Stulka into Danish appeared several years ago 
under the title of Jndride og Sigrid, but outside of Scandi- 
navia Thoroddsen is scarcely known. His name, however, as 
novelist and poet is worthy of a wider reputation and assuredly 
deserves a place, even if a modest one, in the great chronicle 
we are pleased to call the literature of the world. 

Wm. H. CARPENTER. 
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Rise anp Earty Constirution or Untversities.*—In these 
days of lively discussion of the aim and scope of university 
education a brief history of its origin and growth is both timely 
and interesting. Prof. Laurie’s book is made up as follows: five 
lectures on Medieval education and ten on the growth of Univer- 
sities. Of the latter, the first is introductory, the second takes up 
the school at Salerno and the University of Naples; Bologna, 
Paris, Prague, Oxford, and Cambridge occupy four lectures, while 
the rest discuss the studies, students, and faculties and the consti- 
tution of the Universities. 

Considering the space at his command, Prof. Laurie successfully 
brings together much interesting matter about education in the 
Middle Ages. He has evidently investigated the subject with 
zeal, yet there are occasional limitations to his work. He 
balances authorities as to what Bede says, but does not consult 
Bede; he refers to Hrotswitha (Roswitha) in an uncertain tone and 
under the unfamiliar name of Hroswilda. In his list of authori- 
ties there is no mention of the “‘ Histoire Littéraire dela France,” 
a perfect storehouse of information on the state of letters in the 
Middle Ages. For Italy, Tiraboschi is still too useful to be forgot- 
ten, while for a review of classical learning in the Middle ages 
there is an instructive essay by Heeren introducing his “ Geschichte 
des Studiums der Classischen Litteratur, which though old has not 
been superceded. 

Prof. Laurie briefly sketches Arabian efforts in behalf of educa- 
tion. It would have been well if he could have given his readers an 
idea of the zeal for learning which the Medieval Jews of Southern 
Europe exhibited. Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela in the account of 
his travels in the years 1160-73, refers frequently and with 
national pride to the distinguished scholars he met in almost every 
considerable town. For example: “ Narbonne, eminent for its 

* The Rise and Early Constitution uf Universities, with a Survey of Medieval Edu- 
cation; by 8. 8S, Lauriz, LL.D. New York, D. Appleton & Co. For sale by E, 
P. Judd, 
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university, from which the study of the law spreads over all coun- 
tries ;” “ Beaucaire, a large town, containing about four hundred 
Jews, and a great university under the presidency of the great 
rabbi, R. Abraham, son of David of blessed memory, a scholar 
of the first eminence in scriptural and talmudic learning. He 
attracts students from distant countries, who are lodged in his 
own house and are taught by him; he, moreover, provides 
them with all necessaries of life from his own means and private 
property which is very considerable.” Benjamin notes the pres- 
ence of learned Jews in Barcelona, Beziers, Montpellier, Lemel, 
(a small town near Montpellier), Beaucaire, Marseilles, Rome, 
(“some of them are officers in the service of pope Alexander”), 
Capua, Trani, Thebes, Thessalonika, Constantinople, besides many 
cities in Germany and France.* In several of these places were 
“ universities,” by which Benjamin means any school of advanced 
learning. 

On page 252, in speaking of Merton College, Oxford, Prof, 
Laurie says; “ Merton’s House was substantially what we should 
call now a secular college. No religious person, that is, no monk 
or friar, was to be admitted. He had in view the supply of reg- 
ular clergy, and we may say clerici generally, that is to say, the 
learned class.” Prof. Laurie unwittingly says here just what he 


does not mean. By “regular clergy” he evidently means not the 


regular but the secular clergy. 
In reference to the fabulous numbers of students said to have 


been at the medieval universities, “ 10,000, and even 20,000 at 
Bologna, an equal, and at one time a greater number at Paris, and 
30,000 at Oxford,” Prof. Laurie reasons rather cloudily. “ One 
cannot help thinking them exaggerated,” he says, ‘‘ but when we 
consider that attendants, servitors, college cooks, etc., were 
regarded as members of the University community . . . . and, 
especially, when we remember that at Paris and Oxford a large 
number were mere boys of from 12 to 15 years of age, I see no 
reason to doubt the substantial accuracy of the tradition as to 
attendance.” Now this defence of the tradition undermines it, 
as it is commonly stated. To say that in the Middle Ages 30,000 
students were at Oxford when you mean practically to include 4 
large number of other people never reckoned as students in modern 
times is a sad confusion of thought. But even this explanation 
leaves us with numbers which call for too much credulity. The 


* Wright’s Ed, Bohn’s Antiquarian Library. 
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number of servants, cooks, school-boys, etc., would probably not 
greatly exceed the number of students, so we should still have to 
account for twelve or fifteen thousand students in Medieval 
Oxford against two or three thousand in the 19th century. 

Mr. H. C. Maxwell-Lyte, the latest historian of Oxford* dis- 
cusses this question at some length and concludes that : “ we have 
fair grounds for believing that the number of persons then (1298) 
enjoying the privileges of the University cannot have amounted 
to 4,000 in all. It is not probable that the University of Oxford 
was much more populous than that of Paris, which according to 
M. Thurot could not in its palmiest days boast of more than 200 
teachers and 1,500 pupils.” Prof. Thorold Rogers, whose knowl. 
edge of the social condition of England in the Middle Ages is 
unsurpassed, says in reference to this claim of 30,000 students: 
“the number seems to me absolutely incredible, to be in short 
ten times more than the possible truth.”+ It may seem rash 
to refuse belief to a positive statement like that of Fitz- 
Ralph, Archbishop of Armagh, before the papal Consistory in 
1357. “In my tyme in the Universitie of Oxenford were thritty 
thousand scolers at ones; and now beth unnethe sixe thousand ” 
(John of Trevisa’s translation), but stranger errors than this 
would be according to our views, were made in calculation in 
that age, for Parliament in 1371 based a scheme of taxation on 
an estimate that there were 40,000 parishes in England when 


there were not 9,000. 
Epwarp G. BOURNE. 


Brazit.8—Following Mr. David A. Wells’ interesting essays 
on Mexico, this plain and business-like description of Brazil is 
opportune. The provision of such information as these books 
contain is the surest means to awaken our interest in other Amer- 
ican countries and to promote commercial relations with them. 
Mr. Andrews discusses the people of Brazil, their customs and 
social condition, and the industrial prospects of the country. 


* A History of the University of Oxford from the Earliest times to the year 1530. 
By H. C. Maxwe.t-Lytz. MacMillan and Co., 1886, pp. 96. 

+ Six Centuries of Work and Wages, p. 167. 

} Lyte, ibid, p. 94-5. He gives also the original text of Fitz-Ralph’s statement, 
and shows that the other authority who supports the high figures can be inter- 
preted differently by changing the punctuation. 

§ Brazil: Its Conditions and Prospects. By ©, 0. ANDREWS. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. For sale in New Haven by E. P. Judd. 
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Like the United States, Brazil is populated by three widely dis- 
tinct races; but while with us whites, negroes, and Indians have 
remained distinct, in Brazil there has been considerable amalga- 
mation between the Portuguese, negroes, and natives. In fact, 
there seems never to have been any social regulation or restraint 
in the matter, though it is to be noticed that the other European 
inhabitants of Brazil have not followed the example of the 
Portuguese. 

Among these other European peoples the Italians and Germans 
are most conspicuous to-day. The Italian immigration is consider- 
able and the Germans have several prosperous colonies or settle 
ments. 

Most of the Southerners who went to Brazil after the war have 
returned. Besides the natural reasons for this we find in Mr, 
Andrews’ book some important economic reasons. Brazil is much 
less fertile than has been believed; in natural resources Mr, 
Andrews considers it far behind the United States. Again in 
Brazil, there is still the burden of an irredeemable and deprecia- 
ted currency and the people do not enjoy the immense advantage 
of internal free trade. 

Education receives considerable attention, and though a mon- 
archy, Brazil preserves local self-government in this part of the 
administration to a high degree, for the different States have com- 
plete control over their own systems. We learn that the free 
text-book system has been adopted and that the public school 
teachers are honored with the title of “ professor.” 

Toward the end of his chapter on our relations with Brazil, Mr. 
Andrews discusses our trade. His remarks are just but rather 
feeble. He should strike more boldly at the root of the matter. 
The éase, in brief, is that we buy about $50,000,000 worth of 
products of Brazil yearly and sell to her only about $10,000,000, 
We export very little to Brazil and have no merchant service to 
speak of in the business. Our trade with her is three-cornered, 
and its course runs as follows: Brazil, U. S., England, Brazil. In 
other words, instead of paying for our imports from Brazil with 
our manufactures we pay for them with our staple exports to 
England, and she in turn exports manufactures to Brazil. It is 
possible that this is the most profitable shape for the trade to 
take, but it is hardly likely to take any other shape in the face of 
the obstacles which wrong-headed legislation has put in its way. 
The protective tariff, by enbancing the price of raw materials and 
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so of the completed product, and the navigation iaws by prevent- 
ing Americans from sailing under their flag any ships save those 
of American build, whose cost in turn is greater than foreign 
ships by reason of the tariff on building materials, effectually 
discourage the expansion of our direct trade with South America. 


EDWARD G. BOURNE. 


A Snort History or Paruiament.*—The author states in 
the preface that the object with which the book was written was 
“the hope of imparting a certain amount of life to the dry bones 
which are strewn in the way of the constitutional student, and of 
combining instruction with a certain amount of amusement.” 

The purpose thus stated has been fairly well carried out, and 
though some of the chapters seem scrappy, yet this fault may 
perhaps be overlooked in view of the necessity to cover so long 
a period in so small space. 

Perhaps the thought which strikes one most forcibly on seeing 
the whole history of Parliament spread out before him in small 
compass, is that the epithet “shopkeepers” which has been ap- 
plied to the English nation is peculiarly applicable to the English 
Parliament. One motto seems to have guided it in all its history. 
This, like almost every English political antiquity, is made up of 
parts dissimilar and unrelated, which however, when fastened 
together, form a whole clumsy and ridiculous but practically 
serviceable. Quid pro quo: keep all you get, get all you can, 
sums up tolerably well the controlling idea of Parliament down 
to a pretty modern time. And in saying this, no discredit is 
intended to be cast. on the motive of our ancestors. It is well 
for us that they were such a bargaining, contract-loving race. 

The Kings with whom they had to deal drove hard bargains 
and often repudiated even these; but Parliament won in the end 
mainly because what they bargained for—rights and liberties— 
was enduring and gradually reduced the power of the King, while 
what was given in return—often hard cash--was soon wasted 
and failed to decrease the essential power of the givers. 

It is one of the chief merits of Mr. Skottowe’s book that it 
notices very distinctly this bargaining between Parliament and 
the King; and though perhaps the subject has not received the 
attention it deserves, one who reads the book carefully will find 
numerous intances in point. 

*A Short History of Parliament; by B. 0. SkorrowE, M.A., New College, 
Oxford, 1887. Harper and Brothers. 
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From the time when Henry III. granted a reissue of Magna 
Charta, stating in the document that the consideration for the 
privileges granted was money, down to the time when Parliament 
solemnly sold the crown to William and Mary, and even later 
than this, the bargaining went on in one form or another. 

Under the early Kings grants of revenue were generally given in 
return for particular statutes. Later, under Henry VIII. the King 
was allowed to become almosi 2 despot in return for certain priv- 
ileges of members of parliament, end for the concessions to that 
body of the right to discuss State matters such as succession to the 
throne, State religion, and foreign policy. It was in Henry VIII.’s 
time that Parliament, though apparently weak, became in fact 
exceedingly powerful. The later Tudors chafed under the restric- 
tions which the increase of Parliamentary power had placed on the 
royal prerogative, but by judicious packing and other like methods 
an open rupture was prevented. 

It was reserved for the Stuarts, in ignorance or disregard of 
the fact that Parliament had been constantly growing stronger, 
and the Crown consequently weaker—for what the one gained 
the other almost invariavly lost—to throw down the gauntlet for 
a right royal contest. The challenge was not refused and the 
result, as might have been foreseen, was disastrous to the 
challengers. Even after the Revolution of 1688, which was a 
bald assertion of the absolute supremacy of Parliament, royalty 
did not give up without a struggle. The relations between Wil- 
liam ILI; and his Parliaments were anything but harmonious; 

while George III. boldly entered the lists to uphold once more and 
for the last time the cause of personal sovereignty. A little later, 
Parliamentary Reform took away the weapons that had been 
used by him so skillfully, and it seems now safe to assert that 
English royalty in the future will occupy no better position 
than at present—that of a fairly useful though absolutely helpless 
piece of machinery. 

Of other topics treated by the author, space will not permit 
more than a bare mention of one or two. The chapter on Parlia- 
mentary Reform is clearly and well written and the subject is 
treated in a very satisfactory manner, except perhaps not enough 
in detail. The chapters on the Inner Life of Parliament, Men 
and Debates, and the modern prime ministers, are highly enter- 
taining and help very materially to fulfill the author’s promise 
which has been quoted from the preface. 
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FRANKLIN IN France.*—In the work of the Messrs. Hale on 
“Franklin in France,” we have the first fruits of the purchase by 
the United States of the Stevens collection of documents relating 
to Franklin. It is not, and does not pretend to be, an exhaustive 
edition of all those papers, but only the presentation, in some sort 
of topical order, of a few that bear upon the work done in France 
at the time of the alliance with Louis XVL, and upon the quasi 
diplomatic relations that were entertained in somewhat irregular 
fashion with the mother country during the progress of hostilities. 

The book is not confined to the last and most important visit 
and residence of Franklin in France, but includes a sketch of his 
former visits, and of the relations that he had established both 
there and in England before the war, and which rendered him 
such an exceptionally useful ambassador when the time of action 
came. It embraces as well letters and papers from other hands 
that are of interest, and some of which have never before been 
published. The work of the editors has been to arrange these 
documents in such fashion that they shall have some meaning to 
the ordinary reader, and to the student of the period shall throw 
some new light on well known events. On the whole this work 
has been well done, though there are occasions where it were 
desirable that references had been more distinctly made to the 
sources from which material has been drawn, and we think that 
there is occasional error in judgment as to the relative impor- 
tance of detail. 

The latter half of the book is the newest and the more interest- 
ing, as containing the larger proportion of new letters from 
Franklin himself. They refer to all sorts of things that he had 
to do, and furnish a lively picture of the multitudinous and mul- 
tifarious business that absorbed the time and efforts of the repre- 
sentative of the young republic. He is negotiating loans for his 
government, and attending to private commissions for the pur- 
chase of tea, in the same day. He is harrassed by the bad faith 
and worse temper of the English authorities in the matter of the 
exchange of prisoners, and at the same time is called on to 
dissuade well-to-do Frenchmen from emigrating to this country 
under the impression that it is an earthly paradise. The charge of 
the business of the Continental privateers is in his hands, and 


* Franklin in France. From original documents, most of which are now pub- 
lished for the first time. By Epwarp E. Hate and Epwarp E. Hats, Jr. 
Boston. Roberts Brothers, 1887. 
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American merchants in France are all the time trying to have him 
attend to their affairs as well. In all this it is interesting to see 
how the same qualities that made Franklin such a successful 
negotiator of public business are applied to the smallest things, 
Soundness of judgment, fairness of spirit and rigid accuracy of 
statement, and an unfailing store of common sense derived from 
a long and varied experience of life, these are the elements of his 
success, 

We do not see that there is any very new light shed on matters 
of public business, nor are any secrets of diplomacy disclosed, if 
we except the contents of one letter in which a plan for an of- 
fensive campaign against Canada and the West Indies, by the 
French allies, is outlined. But there are many little details re- 
vealed that serve to make the sense of historical events more real 
and vivid. An occasional incident of a personal nature adds to 
the interest. The best of these is perhaps the opinion that John 
Adams gives of Franklin, “ that he loves his ease, hates to offend, 
and seldom gives any opinion till obliged to do it,” (p. 229.) 

The book is published in handsome shape, and contains good 
copies of some of the less known portraits of Franklin. It is well 
that these have been selected in place of those with which every 
one is familiar, though none of them are so good as the famous 
Cochin picture. Of the other portraits, in the form of vignettes, 
with which the pages are here and there disfigured, the less said 
of them the better. They are as bad as they can be, and need 
lessly so, for there are good portraits of all of the subjects selected. 
We are tempted to say that if Marie Antoinette had ever resem- 
bled the profile of her which is given here the French would not 
be so very much to blame for their prejudice against her. 

M. F, TYLER, 


Taz Maxine or New Enetanp,* from the pen of Samuel 
Adams Drake, is designed to cover only a little more than sixty 
years, 1580-1643, embracing the molding, forming period of our 
New England history. There is far more careful and exact 
scholarship bestowed upon this volume than is usual in works of 
this character. Mr. Drake belongs to a family that may well 
cherish an honorable pride in the works contributed by its mem- 
bers to antiquarian and historical literature. The father, Samuel 


* The Making of New England, 1580-1643. By Samus. ApAms Drake, with 
many illustrations and maps. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1886, 
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Gardner Drake, now some years dead, was the author of many 
works in this department, of which perhaps the most extensive, 
and costing the most labor, is his large History of Boston. 
Another son of his, Francis 8. Drake, now also dead, is the 
author of the Dictionary of American Biography, 2 royal octavo 
volume of more than a thousand pages, and not surpassed by any 
work of this size which we have. The present writer, Samuel 
Adams Drake, was the editor in chief of the Middlesex County 
History in two large volumes, and his name stands connected 
with much other valuable work in this general line. He is a man 
too, who has a rational belief that General Israel Putnam and 
not Colonel William Prescott was the chief commander in the 
Battle of Bunker Hill, and he has freely given his testimony on 
that point. 

The general reader, or the student who takes up this work will 
find that he is following the lead of one who has carefully ex- 
plored the ground on which he treads, and will show himself a 
wise and skillful guide to one who wishes to learn the first things 
of our New England life and history. 


Tue Gotpen LeGrenp.*—This volume of the very excellent 
“ Riverside Literature Series” must commend itself for the uses 
for which it is intended. The poem itself is admirably adapted 
to school study, aside from its very great beauty, and the need 
of annotation for such a purpose is obvious. It must be said 
that the notes are very satisfactory on the whole. They are not 
critical but explanatory, and they furnish a clear explanation of 
almost every point which might be obscure to a pupil whose 
education is still in its earlier stages. The historical and mytho- 
logical ailusions of the poem are so numerous that it really requires 
some commentary to adapt it to popular reading, and it is to be 
hoped that the fact that this volume is issued as a school book, 
may not prevent its wide circulation among many who have fin- 
ished their school days. Indeed it seems as if it might be worth 
while for the publishers to put forth an edition in some binding 
which should not stamp it as a school book. The only practical 
criticism to be made upon the notes is that occasionally the 
author’s philological learning seems somewhat shaky and he 


* The Golden Legend. By Henry WapsworTH LONGFELLOW. With notes by 
Samuel Arthur Bent, A.M. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1887. (The Riverside 
Literature Series. Numbers 26 and 26.) 
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affirms etymologies which are doubtful, to say the least of them. 
The derivation of Latium from Jatere is an example (note 487), 
A curious question arises in connection with a note on page 169, 
The editor points out the confusion of Duns Scotus and Scotus 
Erigena in the text, but leaves a doubt whether the confusion 
exists only in the mind of the traveling scholastic who is speaking, 
or whether the poet himself was somewhat misled by the simi- 
larity of the names. Longfellow was not accustomed to make 
such mistakes, but he slipped occasionally, and it certainly would 
be an error to represent a man whose only occupation was a study 
of the scholastic philosophers as thus confusing the two men who 
were perfectly distinguished in the studies and writings of the 
time, however much they may have been confounded since they 
became of comparative unimportance to the world. This is not 
however of the nature of a criticism on Mr. Bent’s work, which is 
admirable. It is a great thing to have brought this noble and 
charming poem within the reach and thorough comprehension of 
even the most uninstructed readers. 





Tue Porms or Sir Jown Suckiive.*—This is a successful 


effort to disengage those poems which show the grace and wit of 
a writer whose best work is truly exquisite and whose worst 
work is truly contemptible. It will be a surprise to many read- 
ers to notice, on taking up this volume, how much excellent fancy 
is left after all of those verses of inferior quality have been cast 
out. The English editions of 1836 and 1874 are unsatisfactory, 
either as omitting valuable or including valueless poems. In 
the present collection (the first published in this country) the 
editor displays sound judgment and perfect taste in arrangement. 
One can scarcely turn a page in this very attractive volume with- 
out coming upon some wittily expressed thought which is worth 
remembering aid repeating; while, as for “A Ballad upon a 
Wedding” (p. 31), surely many will always be’found who will 
agree with Wordsworth in saying: “ For grace and simplicity it 
stands unrivalled in the whole compass of ancient and modern 
poetry.” 

Mr. Stokes gives us, in his preface, a sketch of Suckling’s life, 
which materially adds to the interest and value of the edition. 
It is a temperate statement of the essential facts in the history of 


* The Poems of Sir John Suckling. A new edition, with Preface and Notes. 
Edited by Freverick A. Stokes. New York: White, Stokes & Allen. 1886. 
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the courtier and poet; not an attempt to warm up the reader 
beforehand, for fear the verses themselves might leave him cold. 
Such reserve on the part of an editor is a rare quality, and corve- 
spoudingly commendable. But in the case of Sir John Suckling, 
one need not look beyond the poems themselves for evidence of 
his having been a kindly critic of his species, a merry companion 
and, in the fashion of his time, a good fellow,—noi exactly a 
manly man, but a most gentlemanly man. In fact his poems 
constitute the best evidence, more trustworthy than the opinions 
of his contemporaries; for it is-true of such poetry as his, if 
indeed it be not true of all poetry of this class which is not idle 
versifying, that it is but the finest product of the play of fancy 
upon intimate experience. 
MARION WILCOX. 


Tae Tuscutan Disputations.*—It seems peculiarly appro- 
priate that the best thoughts of “Rome’s least mortal mind” 
should be introduced to English readers by Doctor Peabody. As 
Preacher and as Professor of Christian Morals in Harvard Uni- 
versity, he has for many years impressed himself with quite un- 
usual power and permanence on successive generations of students, 
His genial manner, his quick sympathies and eager helpfulness, 
and his constant application to every-day life of the doctrines and 
faith which he has inculeated, have made him a benediction and 
an inspiration to his pupils and associates. Beyond the circle of 
his personal acquaintance his timely utterances and writings have 
often been of great service to sound learning and pure morals and 
Christian civilization. That this venerable Christian scholar 
should devote a portion of his ripe age—manifestly a labor of 
love—to translating Cicero’s ethical writings, is perhaps as high a 
tribute as was ever paid to the essential dignity and permanent 
value of those writings. 

The same qualities characterize this volume which have marked 
Doctor Peabody’s versions of the de Officiis, the de Senectute, the 
de Amicitia, and the Somnium Scipionis. The translation is 
accurate, smooth, forcible and racy,—pursuing the golden mean 
between painful literalness and slip-shod paraphrase. The intro- 
duction prepares the reader for an intelligent enjoyment of the 
treatise; the synopses of thought, foot-notes and index are 


* Cicero’s Tusculan Dispuiations. Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by Anprew P. Peasopy. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1886. 
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scholarly and helpful. We trust that this edition will not only 
be welcomed by lovers of good English books, but that it may 
also stimulate Latin teachers to a wider use with their students 
of this delightful and elevating classic. 

The Tusculan Disputations were composed a few months before 
Cicero’s murder. Through Caesar’s supremacy he had lost his 
position in the state, and his home by repeated strokes was sadly 
desolate. In this period of public and private grief he turned to 
philosophy, and the studies which years before he had pursued 
incidentally, or to enrich his oratorical gifts, now became his 
chief occupation and solace. In these debates we are told that 
happiness is the chief end of man; that without tranquility of 
soul, happiness is impossible; that, to attain unto this tranquility, 
reason must control the feelings; that, though death, and grief, 
and pain, and hydra-headed passion are all about us and must 
sooner or later confront every human soul, yet virtue gives to 
its loyal possessor courage and triumph and happiness in each of 
these conflicts. Here, as in all his philosophical writings, Cicero 
culls freely from all the schools; but the temper is prevailingly 
Stoical, and the moral elevation is almost Christian. Doctor Pea- 
body says that “the discussion is unequaled in pre-Christian liter- 
ature for the exaltation of virtue as the source of all in this earthly 
life that is worth living for.” No less positive and valuable is the 
verdict of Erasmus upon this heathen treatise: “ fortasse latius se 
fundit spiritus Christi quam nos interpretamur. Non possum le- 
gere librum Ciceronis de Tusculanis quaestionibus quin aliquoties 
exosculer codicem, ac venerer sanctum illud pectus, afflatum cae- 
lesti numine.” 

In point of style this treatise is one of Cicero’s master-pieces, 
though there are occasional evidences of hasty composition. It 
fairly illustrates its author’s great freshness and versatility of 
thought, his richness—prodigality, almost—of language, his 
sonorous cadences and artistically modulated periods : it teems 
with apt illustrations from history, anecdote, and fable, with 
translations from a wide range of Greek literature, and with 
quotations from the lost works of Roman writers, as Ennius, 
Accius, and Lucilius. The Socratic method of demonstration is 
sometimes skilfully carried on, but the body of the work is im 


monologue. 
TRACY PECK. 
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